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CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
and  orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized 
and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its 
first  session,  appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institu- 
tions, and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor 
upon  their  condition  with  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement." (Const.  1868,  Art.  XI,  s.  7.) 
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The  Honorable  Terry  Sanford 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

My  dear  Governor  Sanford: 

I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  a 
report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  biennial  period  dating  from  July  1, 
1962,  through  June  30,  1964. 

We  pledge  you  that  our  best  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  spent  in  structuring  a  public  welfare 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  with  the  aim 
of  strengthening  family  life  through  preventive, 
protective,  and  rehabilitative  services. 


Respectfully  yours, 

Chairman  J 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  signally  honored  early  in  this  bien- 
nium  when  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  who  had  served  as  Commissioner  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  since  June  1,  1944,  was 
named  the  first  Commissioner  of  Welfare  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  effective  February  1,  1963.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  honor  to  the  State  and  to  Dr.  Winston  and  its  appreciation  of 
her  contribution  to  this  State's  public  welfare  program,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  has  served  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  19  years  during  the  most  crucial  period  of  public  welfare, 
and 

Whereas,  as  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  she  has 
performed  out  of  an  interest  in  the  people  and  a  devotion  to  duty 
seldom  equaled  in  her  field,  and 

Whereas,  her  untiring  efforts,  research,  and  progressive  meas- 
ures, effectuated  in  cooperation  with  her  co-workers,  qualified  her 
for  appointment  as  the  first  Commissioner  of  Welfare  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare extend  to  Dr.  Winston  its  best  wishes  for  success  in  her  new 
position  to  the  extent  of  that  achieved  in  her  present  one. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this  resolution  become  a  part  of  the 
minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Welfare  as  of 
January  11,   1963. 

The  present  Commissioner  has  been  with  the  agency  since  1925. 

The  biennium  1962-64  had  an  auspicious  and  challenging  beginning  with 
the  signing  into  law  of  the  public  welfare  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Under  the  heading  "The  Next  Biennium,"  the  last  biennial 
report  referred  to  these  amendments  as  providing  "the  statutory  framework 
for  the  most  far-reaching  program  changes  since  the  passage  of  the  Act 
in  1937."  The  following  11  of  these  amendments  have  now  been  imple- 
mented in  this  State  during  the  biennium  through  either  legislation  or 
administrative  action : 

1.  Selection  under  the  provision  of  one  of  these  amendments  of  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  as  the  public  assistance  category 
in  which  to  emphasize  social  services; 

2.  Development  of  an  individual  plan  to  provide  special  attention  and 
services  for  each  needy  child; 

3.  Adoption  of  the  amendment  permitting  assistance  for  the  second 
parent  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  when  both  parents 
are  in  the  home  and  one  is  incapacitated; 

4.  Adoption  of  the  incentive  plan  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
earning  income  in  determining  the  amount  of  assistance  for  which 
individuals  are  eligible  in  all  public  assistance  programs; 

5.  Adoption  of  the  plan  making  it  permissible  to  conserve  income  for 
future  needs  of  children  in  school  in  families  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children; 
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6.  Continuance  of  assistance  to  children  placed  in  foster  care  because  of 
need  for  temporary  care  away  from  their  own  relatives; 

7.  Adoption  of  plan  for  making  protective  payments  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  problem  cases; 

8.  Adoption  of  plan  for  retroactive  payments  for  medical  care; 

9.  Provision  for  medical  care  for  the  parent  or  adult  relative  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  cases; 

10.  Provision  for  medical  care  for  the  aged; 

11.  Adoption  of  a  plan,  approved  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
whereby  federal  funds  have  been  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families. 

Implementing  these  amendments  has  had  the  effect  of  renewed  emphasis 
on  strengthening  family  life. 

Early  in  the  biennium,  too,  the  Commission  to  Study  Public  Welfare 
Programs,  appointed  by  the  1961  General  Assembly,  reported  to  Governor 
Sanford.  Much  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  was 
the  result  of  some  of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

Legislation 

Some  25  pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  public  welfare  were  enacted 
into  law  by  the  1963  General  Assembly,  one  of  which  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program,  that  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  Under 
the  law  this  program  includes  hospitalization,  out-patient  hospital  service, 
drugs,  and  a  dental  program  for  medically  indigent  persons  age  65  and 
over  not  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  payments.  The  legislation  also 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  provide  the  same  services 
for  old  age  assistance  recipients  and  to  add  to  the  present  hospitalization 
program  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  recipients,  out-patient  hospital  service  as  well 
as  a  drug  program.  Provision  was  also  made  for  these  services  to  be  fur- 
nished to  medically  indigent  persons,  meeting  all  of  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  either  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  or  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  but  who  are  not  eligible  for  monthly 
assistance  payments. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  piece  of  legislation  much  effort  has  gone  into 
the  planning  to  effectuate  this  new  program  with  the  beginning  of  the 
1964-66  biennium. 

Other  major  legislation  passed  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  which 
relates  to  public  welfare  included: 

Amendments  to  strengthen  the  fraud  provisions  of  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  laws  covering  fraudulent  acts  of  applicants  and 
recipients; 

Amendments  to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  laws 
tightening  eligibility  requirements  pertaining  to  ability  and  avail- 
ability of  work  for  recipients; 
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Enactment  of  a  property  lien  law  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  recipients  similiar  to  the  old  age  assistance  property 
lien  law; 

Amendments  to  laws  relating  to  the  licensing  of  homes  for  the 
aged  and  nursing  homes,  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
license  combination  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged; 

Legislation  providing  for  protective  payments  in  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  category  whereby  payments  may  be  made  to 
persons  other  than  the  parent  or  relative  with  whom  the  child  is  living 
if  it  has  been  determined  that  the  payee  relative  is  unable  to  manage 
payment  to  the  benefit  of  the  children;  and 

Legislation  permitting  county  boards  of  public  welfare  to  be  in- 
creased in  size  from  three  members  to  five. 

Special  Activities 

In  July  1963  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  a  non-profit,  charitable  corpora- 
tion, was  incorporated  to  underwrite  pilot  and  experimental  projects  that 
will  contribute  to  improving  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
From  the  inception  of  this  program  the  Commissioner,  the  Director  of 
Community  Services,  and  other  staff  members  of  this  agency  worked  closely 
with  the  Fund.  The  Commissioner  serves  now,  with  heads  of  other  State 
departments,  on  the  Fund's  advisory  committee.  Paralleling  the  work  of 
the  Fund,  the  Department  applied  for  and  was  awarded  in  May  1964  a 
$422,000  demonstration  grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  grant,  renewable  for  three  years,  is 
to  be  used  for  carrying  on  a  demonstration  project  in  community  services 
in  North  Carolina. 

A  new  division,  Medical  Services,  and  a  new  service,  Data  Processing 
and  Planning,  were  added  during  this  biennium. 

During  this  two  year  period,  too,  extended  programs  and  services  result- 
ing in  some  increase  in  staff  necessitated  moving  some  of  the  staff  to  two 
buildings  outside  the  central  office.  This  means  that  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  is  now  housed  in  five  different  buildings. 

In  January,  February,  and  March  of  1963,  at  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  an  eligibility  review  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  was  conducted  nationwide.  Some  526  cases  were  reviewed  in  North 
Carolina  and,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  review,  the  agency  is  now  conducting 
a  quality  control  review  of  sample  cases,  also  nationwide,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Congress. 

The  1963  Public  Welfare  Institute  was  combined  with  the  Southeastern 
Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  in  Ashe- 
ville,  bringing  together  the  largest  number  of  people  ever  to  attend  a 
Southeastern  Regional  Conference. 

The  Institute  of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill  was  the  scene  of  the  April 
1964  Administrative  Conference,  while  the  one  in  1963  was  held  in  Raleigh, 
as  had  long  been  the  custom. 
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The  Student  Intern  Program  was  designed  by  Governor  Sanford  to  at- 
tract well-educated  and  well-qualified  young  people  to  careers  in  State  Gov- 
ernment by  giving  them  opportunity  to  work  during  the  summer  in  various 
State  departments.  This  department  had  internes  both  years  of  this  bien- 
nium.  During  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  four  internes  expressed  an 
interest  in  and  were  assigned  to  the  department.  This  was  the  largest 
number  assigned  to  any  State  department.  These  four  internes,  one  girl 
and  three  boys,  immediately  made  themselves  a  part  of  the  staff.  As  their 
special  project,  they  started  work  during  the  last  days  of  this  biennium  on 
a  "Guide  to  Services  in  North  Carolina,"  destined  to  be  an  invaluable  ref- 
erence when  it  is  completed  prior  to  their  leaving  the  department  in  August 
1964. 

Membership  of  State  and  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

The  terms  on  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Mrs.  Neil  Goodnight 
of  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Stratford  of  Haw  River  expired  April  1,  1963. 
In  addition  Mr.  Irving  Carlyle  of  Winston-Salem  who  had  served  on  the 
Board  since  June  29,  1948,  resigned  in  1963  because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  and  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Bush  of  Lenoir  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  State.  Mrs.  Goodnight  was  re-appointed  for  a  six-year  term.  For 
reasons  of  health  Mrs.  Stratford  requested  that  she  not  be  re-appointed 
and  Mr.  Robert  0.  Ballance  of  Manteo  was  appointed  in  her  place  for  a 
six  year  term.  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Kelley  of  Albemarle  was  appointed  to  fill 
Mr.  Carlyle's  unexpired  term  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Carlton  of  Pinetops,  to  fill 
Mr.  Bush's  unexpired  term. 

Appointments  to  the  county  boards  of  public  welfare  were  made  July  1, 
1962,  and  July  1,  1963,  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Personnel 

During  the  first  year  of  this  biennium  22  new  positions  were  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  27  during  the  second 
year  making  a  total  of  246  budgeted  positions  as  of  June  30,  1964.  Twenty- 
four  promotions  at  the  State  level  were  made  during  this  period  and  35 
professional  positions  were  upgraded. 

All  administrative  and  professional  positions  in  the  county  compensation 
plan  were  raised  one  step  effective  July  1,  1963.  The  standard  pay  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  director  and  for  professional  and  clerical  positions  in  64 
counties,  effective  July  1,  1963. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  there  were  1,785  budgeted  positions  at  the  county 
level,  with  1,163  professional  and  622  clerical. 

The  Next  Biennium 

In  the  State  office  the  disparity  between  the  sharply  increasing  work 
loads  and  the  personnel  added  to  take  care  of  this  increase  grows  ever 
more  pronounced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  "B"  budget  requests 
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and  special  legislation  something  of  an  equity  in  this  area  can  begin 
to  be  achieved. 

Plans  are  underway  to  find  office  space  that  will  accommodate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Disability  Determination  Unit,  all  State  office  employees 
now  outside  the  Education  Building.  The  plan  includes,  in  addition,  moving 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  into  that  building.  Even  this  will  scarcely 
permit  sufficient  space  in  the  Education  Building  to  take  care  of  the  im- 
mediate staff  needs. 

The  addition  of  prescription  drug  services  January  1,  1965,  in  the  agency's 
newest  program,  Medical  Services,  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  other 
states,  will  surely  develop  into  a  large  volume  service.  Under  this  same  pro- 
gram it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  modest  increase  in  hospital  in- 
patient services  and  a  very  substantial  increase  for  the  next  several  years 
in  out-patient  services.  Dental  services  will  doubtless  develop  more  slowly. 

As  efforts  move  ahead  through  various  plans,  both  state  and  national, 
to  stem  the  spread  of  poverty  it  is  anticipated  that  there  might  conceivably 
be  some  reduction  in  public  assistance  caseloads,  but  a  great  increase  in 
non-financial  service  caseloads,  now  being  given  to  almost  as  many  in- 
dividuals and  families  as  are  now  receiving  some  kind  of  financial  assis- 
tance. In  this  war  on  poverty,  it  is  imperative  that  all  aspects  of  the  public 
welfare  program  be  utilized. 

To  strengthen  family  life  in  this  State  there  is  need  to  triple  the  number 
of  homemakers  who  not  only  assist  in  homes  in  emergency  situations  but 
also  help  inadequate  mothers  learn  to  provide  better  child  care  and  to  be 
better  housekeepers.  A  great  increase  is  needed,  too,  in  good  day  care 
facilities. 

Increased  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  providing  for  normal  living  in 
the  main  stream  of  community  life  for  the  increasing  number  of  older  per- 
sons. If  this  is  to  be  done  services  to  the  aging  must  continue  to  strengthen 
the  preventive,  protective,  and  rehabilitative  services  in  public  welfare 
programs  and  related  community  resources  with  the  same  emphasis  given 
these  services  in  other  age  groups.  A  positive  program  in  this  direction 
will  reduce  the  causes  for  institutionalization  and  for  emotional  and  physical 
dependency  of  the  aging  population. 

The  total  public  welfare  program  in  this  State,  by  tradition  oriented  to 
providing  preventive,  protective,  and  rehabilitative  services,  must  be  struc- 
tured even  more  clearly  toward  strengthening  family  life. 

The  prevention  and  alleviation  of  poverty  have  long  been  the  concern 
of  public  welfare.  Emphasis  that  is  being  focused  upon  this  now  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  offers  an  opportunity  that  may  not  soon  be 
repeated.  The  preamble  to  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association's  1964 
legislative  objectives  has  sound  words  on  this  subject: 

Dependency  is  caused  in  large  part  by  society's  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  various  social  and  economic  problems  such  as  ill 
health,  poor  housing,  unemployment,  inadequate  protection  under 
social  insurance,  lack  of  work  skills,  undereducation,  and  racial  and 
religious  discrimination.  These  problems  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  entire  community,  not  of  public  welfare  alone.  Public  welfare 
has  the  responsibility,  however,  to  join  with  others  in  assuming  a 
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leadership  role  in  the  community  in  seeking  solutions  to  these  many- 
social  and  economic  problems. 

This  advice,  if  followed  by  all  concerned,  and  that  means  the  community 
at  large,  could  well  bring  about  results  not  now  forseen  in  public  welfare 
planning. 
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Commissioner 
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LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  State  appropriate  an  increased  amount  for  county  public  wel- 
fare administration  so  that  the  counties  may  be  in  position  to  provide 
more  efficiently  for  the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  new  medical  services  program,  and  so 
that  the  State  may  assume  more  nearly  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  county  welfare   administration. 

2.  That  equalizing  funds  be  increased  to  help  counties  meet  the  cost  of 
Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  and  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged,  as  well  as  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children. 

3.  That  State  Office  personnel  be  increased  commensurate  with  sharply  in- 
creasing workloads  as  the  result  of  increased  services  and  programs. 

4.  That  the  adoption  law  be  amended  to  prevent  direct  placements  of 
children  with  non-relatives. 

5.  That  the  adoption  law  and  other  pertinent  laws  be  amended  to  provide 
for  termination  of  parental  rights  through  action  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  upon  the  finding  of  continuous  and  substantial  neglect  or 
abuse  of  a  child  or  children,  or  upon  a  finding  of  the  mental  incompetence 
or  unfitness  of  the  natural  parent  or  parents.  The  termination  of  parental 
rights  in  such  cases  would  mean  that  the  children  would  be  available 
for  adoption. 

6.  That  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  age  limit  be  raised  to 
include  children  ages  18  and  19  who  are  continuing  in  school. 

7.  That  the  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled  laws  be  amended  to  combine  the  two  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  thus  en- 
abling the  State  to  receive  80  per  cent  participation  in  expenditures  for 
medical  services  under  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 
instead  of  the  present  65  per  cent  and  at  the  same  time  simplifying 
budgeting  procedures. 

8.  That  the  laws  regarding  the  protection  of  children  be  amended  to  require 
physicians  and  institutions  to  report  the  physical  abuse  of  children. 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Myra  J.  Mitchiner,  Director 

The  1963  Legislature  enacted  several  laws  which  had  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  public  assistance  in  North  Carolina.  Eligi- 
bility requirements  for  assistance  under  the  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  program  were  defined  in  the  law  and  included 
the  requirement  that  a  recipient  must  have  lived  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application. 
In  addition,  the  requirement  of  a  lien  similar  to  that  in  old  age  assis- 
tance was  enacted.  Consequently,  any  person  who  receives  assistance 
through  the  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  program  must 
agree  that  any  assistance  paid  to  him  or  in  his  behalf  beginning  with 
October  1,  1963,  constitutes  a  claim  against  him  and  his  estate  and  a 
lien  against  any  real  property  he  owns  or  may  acquire  in  the  future 
to  the  extent  of  the  total  amount  of  assistance  paid  him  from  and 
after  October  1,  1963.  The  lien  laws  in  both  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  do  not  apply  to  payments 
for  hospitalization  or  other  medical  services.  Policies  implementing 
these  changes  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  were  issued  to  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  on  September  1,  1963,  with  the  effective 
date  for  the  lien  law  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
being  October  1,  1963. 

Additional  eligibility  requirements  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  1963  Legislature.  In 
order  for  a  child  to  receive  assistance  through  this  category,  the 
parent  with  whom  he  is  living  and  who  is  mentally  and  physically 
able  to  work  must  be  gainfully  employed,  either  part-time  or  full- 
time,  unless  the  parent  is  needed  in  the  home  to  provide  continuous 
care  and  supervision  for  the  children  or  there  is  no  gainful  employ- 
ment available  for  the  parent.  In  addition,  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  years  must  be  regularly  enrolled  and  attending  school 
or,  if  he  is  not  in  school  and  is  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
working,  must  be  engaged  in  gainful  employment  unless  no  gainful 
employment  is  available  for  him.  Policies  implementing  these  require- 
ments were  issued  to  county  departments  of  public  welfare  effective 
September  1,  1963.  This  involved  developing  working  relationships 
with  the  Employment  Security  Commission  regarding  registration  of 
parents  and  children  for  employment. 

In  addition,  legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  for  protective  pay- 
ments in  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  category.  Under 
the  law  such  payments  may  be  made  to  persons  other  than  the  parent 
or  relative  with  whom  a  child  is  living,  if  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  payee  relative  is  unable  to  manage  the  payment  to  the  benefit  of 
the  children.  Implementation  of  this  law  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

As  result  of  a  finding  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  North  Carolina's  plan  for  extending  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  to  include  children  of  unemployed 
parents  was  not  in  conformity  with  Federal  requirements,  Senate  Bill 
No.  93  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  broaden  the  provisions 
of  the  program.  Specifically,  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Federal 
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agency  that  the  definition  of  unemployment  was  too  restrictive.  Senate 
Bill  93,  however,  did  not  receive  a  favorable  report  and  North  Caro- 
lina's law  which  was  passed  in  1961  to  extend  this  program  to  children 
of  unemployed  parents  was  repealed. 

In  the  old  age  assistance  category,  legislation  was  passed  to  provide 
that  a  payment  to  a  person  receiving  assistance  could  be  changed 
during  the  transfer  of  the  payment  from  one  county  to  another  county 
when  the  recipient  moved.  Policies  implementing  this  change  became 
effective  September  1,  1963. 

In  passing  the  law  providing  for  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Aged,  the 
1963  Legislature  also  extended  medical  services  to  money  payment 
recipients  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  as  well  as  to 
no  money  payment  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  As  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  provisions,  the  no  money 
payment  category  for  old  age  assistance  became  non-existent.  Pro- 
visions for  extending  medical  services  to  money  payment  recipients 
and  no  money  payment  recipients  in  aid  to  families  wi^h  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  were  imple- 
mented effective  July  1,  1964.  Extended  benefits  include  out-patient 
clinic  service  for  all  categories  and  dental  care  for  persons  over  65 
years  old  who  also  receive  old  age  assistance.  Hospitalization  of  assis- 
tance recipients  and  no  money  payment  recipients  in  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
categories  continues  effective. 

The  1963  General  Assembly  also  enacted  legislation  which  permits 
boards  of  county  commissioners  with  the  approval  of  the  county  boards 
of  public  welfare  to  set  up  in  a  county  a  medical  review  team  who 
shall  review  all  medical  examinations  and  certify  their  findings  of 
disability  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  the  State  Board.  This  provision  of  the  law  is 
permissive.  It  is  considered  that  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
legal  requirement  that  the  final  determination  on  disability  in  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Implementation  of  this  law  was  effective 
September  1,  1963. 

Several  other  important  changes  were  made  in  public  assistance 
policies  during  the  biennium.  Many  of  these  revisions  related  to  the 
1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  One  of  these  amendments 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  both  parents  in  the  payment  and  in  the 
recipient  count  in  all  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  cases 
where  both  parents  are  in  the  home,  unless  one  of  the  parents  is 
receiving  assistance  under  another  category.  This  change  was  effected 
with  the  December  1962  payments  in  appropriate  cases.  This  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  payments  since  participation  is  based  on  the 
number  of  recipients  included  in  the  payments.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  change  in  Federal  matching  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  recipients  which  resulted  in  an   in- 
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crease  in  basic  items  included  in  the  standard  budget.  No  additional 
county  funds  were  required  in  order  to  effect  these  increases  in  pay- 
ments. The  increases  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
cases  became  effective  January  1963;  the  remaining  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  cases  became  effective  February  1963;  and 
the  old  age  assistance  increases  became  effective  March  1963.  In  addi- 
tion to  including  the  second  parent  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  recipient  count,  this  parent  was  also  covered  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  other  medical  services  available  under  the  program. 

Another  provision  which  became  possible  as  a  result  of  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  enabled  county  departments 
to  certify  no  money  payment  hospitalization  cases  on  a  retroactive  basis 
for  a  period  of  90  days. 

Probably  the  most  important  change  in  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  during  the  biennium  was  the  decision  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  to  select  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program  as  the  public  assistance  category  in  which  services  would  be 
emphasized.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  1962  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  made  it  possible  for  the  State  and 
counties  to  receive  75  per  cent  Federal  matching  provided  certain  re- 
quirements were  met.  The  agency  committed  itself  to  meet  the  staffing 
pattern  of  one  worker  to  60  defined  service  cases  and  one  supervisor 
for  each  5  workers.  Services  became  focused  more  specifically  on  re- 
habilitative and  other  social  services  to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  public  assistance 
title  is  to  stimulate  and  extend  constructive  services  in  the  total 
public  assistance  program  that  are  designed  to  help  families  and  in- 
dividuals use  their  capacities  to  maintain  or  attain  self-sufficiency  and 
to  function  as  useful,  productive  individuals  as  fully  as  possible. 
Strengthening  family  life,  self-support,  self-care,  and  rehabilitation 
are  specific  objectives  of  these  services.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  90  workers 
in  the  state  were  offering  such  specialized  services  to  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  cases.  Federal  regulations  require  that  the 
staffing  pattern  be  met  statewide  for  defined  service  cases  by  July  1, 
1967  in  order  for  the  higher  Federal  matching  to  continue. 

Another  policy  change  resulted  in  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  continuation  of  payment  through  the  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  program  to  North  Carolina  re- 
cipients moving  to  South  Carolina  and  recipients  moving  from  South 
Carolina  to  North  Carolina  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  moving.  This  agreement  was  related  to  the  fact  that  South 
Carolina  does  not  have  a  residence  requirement  for  aid  to  the  perman- 
ently and  totally  disabled  and  the  fact  that  a  one  year's  residence  re- 
quirement was  added  by  legislation  to  the  eligibility  factors  for  North 
Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  added  service  through  data  processing,  it  was  possible 
to  change  procedures  to  accept  authorizations  for  payments  from  county 
departments  at  a  later  date  during  a  month  for  a  payment  for  the 
current  month,  as  well  as  to  provide  emergency  payment  revisions 
downward,  whereas  formerly  the  agency  was  able  to  make  emergency 
revisions  only  when  they  involved  increases  in  payments. 
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Trends  in  Public  Assistance 

Old  Age  Assistance 

A  decline  in  the  number  of  old  age  assistance  recipients  began  in 
June  1951  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  property  lien  law  in  April 
1951.  Expansion  of  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  has  also  held  down  the  old  age  assistance  caseload  in  spite  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  older  people,  but  changes  in  the 
OASDI  program  from  time  to  time  have  never  had  the  drastic  effect 
that  was  felt  as  a  result  of  the  lien  law.  In  May  1951  the  number  of  old 
age  assistance  recipients  was  61,404;  by  November  1953  the  number 
was  reduced  to  50,611.  The  change  from  month  to  month  since  Novem- 
ber 1953  has  been  slight,  a  small  decrease  in  some  months,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  others.  In  June  1956  there  were  51,676  recipients;  in  June 
1958  there  were  50,762  recipients;  in  June  1960,  48,349;  in  June  1962, 
45,613;  and  in  June  1964,  43,221.  In  December,  1963  out  of  every  1,000 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  nation,  123  were  receiving  old 
age  assistance.  In  North  Carolina  the  rate  in  December,  1963  was 
129  per  1,000  as  compared  with  273  per  1,000  in  June  1951. 

Recoveries  under  the  old  age  assistance  lien  law,  while  not  large, 
have,  in  general,  increased  from  year  to  year  since  the  law  became 
effective  on  October  1,  1951.  Collections  for  the  past  six  bienniums 
have  been  as  follows : 

1952-54— $117,457 
1954-56—  203,325 
1956-58—  200,853 
1958-60—  306,755 
1960-62—  294,690 
1962-64—  660,888 

Of  the  total  funds  recovered,  approximately  75  per  cent  reverts 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

The  number  of  families  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (formerly  aid  to  dependent  children)  which  had  been  in- 
creasing each  year  since  1945-46  decreased  during  each  year  of  the 
biennium.  (See  Table  2)  This  is  contrary  to  the  nationwide  trend. 
While  the  number  of  families  assisted  in  the  nation  increased  by  five 
per  cent  from  June  1963  to  June  1964,  the  average  monthly  number 
of  families  aided  in  the  state  decreased  by  1.9  per  cent  from  1961-62 
and  by  2.0  per  cent  from  1962-63  to  1963-64.  Caseloads  generally  de- 
crease during  the  summer  months  when  seasonal  work  in  agriculture 
is  available.  Ordinarily  these  cases  which  have  been  terminated  for 
seasonal  work  are  reinstated  by  October  or  November. 

In  December  1963,  out  of  every  1,000  children  aged  18  and  under 
in  North  Carolina,  only  46  were  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  although  North  Carolina  is  low  in  per  capita  income 
and  above  the  national  average  in  percentage  of  population  under  18. 
The  national  figure  was  42  per  1,000. 
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Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  assistance  through  this  program 
continues  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  although  the  rate  of  increase 
per  year  has  dropped.  The  number  of  recipients  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  the  eligible  age  group,  18  through  64  years.  As  of 
December  1963,  out  of  every  1,000  persons  aged  18-64  in  the  State, 
only  8.4  were  receiving  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

As  result  of  the  lien  law  enacted  by  the  1963  Legislature  approxi- 
mately 650  cases  were  terminated  during  July-September  1963. 


Table  1 — Twenty-Seven  Year  Trend  of  Public  Assistance  in  N.  C. 


Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent   Children 

Aid     to     Permanently 
and   Totally  Disabled 

Fiscal  Year 

Average 

Monthly 

Number  of 

Recipients 

Average 
Monthly 
Payment 

Average 

Monthly 

Number  of 

Recipients 

(Families) 

Average 
Monthly 
Payment 

Average 

Monthly 

Number  of 

Recipients 

Average 
Monthly 
Payment 

1937-38 

19,687 
31,610 
34,848 
36,853 
38,868 
38,469 
34,973 
32,975 
32,825 
35,628 
41,934 
49,228 
58,238 
61,748 
54,249 
50,950 
50,869 
51,618 
57,676 
51,674 
51,179 
50,575 
49,275 
47,917 
46,511 
44,764 
43,623 

$  9.35 
9.41 
10.00 
10.12 
10.24 
10.45 
10.87 
11.84 
13.44 
16.20 
18.06 
20.23 
21.82 
22.29 
23.52 
28.10 
30.15 
30.91 
31.50 
33.48 
35.25 
37.36 
39.56 
42.17 
44.56 
47.44 
50.32 

4,227 

7,729 

8,431 

9,659 

9,912 

8,943 

6,955 

6,204 

6,217 

6,985 

8,467 

10,614 

13,772 

16,028 

16,878 

16,920 

17,322 

18,822 

19,348 

20,093 

22,588 

25,453 

26,115 

27,225 

28,269 

27,731 

27,172 

$16.09 
15.33 
15.79 
16.76 
16.95 
17.57 
19.55 
22.96 
26.80 
32.29 
35.27 
39.51 
42.74 
44.10 
46.51 
54.03 
58.41 
60.97 
61.69 
65.38 
69.19 
72.83 
75.67 
76.99 
81.97 
86.95 
91.63 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1052-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

2,226* 

4,102 

6,331 

8,255 

10,272 

12,184 

14,028 

15,470 

17,126 

18,332 

19,367 

20,524 

21,060 

21,199 

$26.84 
27.24 
33.27 
35.54 
36.48 
37.24 
38.32 
39.61 
42.52 
44.50 
47.42 
51.26 
54.84 
57.81 

*  First   payments    for 
1951. 


aid    to    the    permanently    and    totally    disabled    were    made    for    March 


Table  2 — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Recipients,  Average 

Monthly  Payments,  and  Per  Cent  of  State  Share  in 

Average  Payments,  1959-60  to  1963-64 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

OAA 

Number 

49,275 

47,917 

46,511 

44.764 

43,623 

Average    Payment 

$39.56 

$42.17 

$44.56 

$47.44 

$50.32 

Per  Cent  State 

13.2 

13.7 

13.9 

12.3 

12.5 

AFDC 

Number    (persons) 

103,474 

108.062 

112,374 

113,037 

112.683 

Average  Payment 

$19.08 

$19.40 

$20.62 

$21.34 

$22.10 

Per  Cent  State 

10.6 

10.9 

11.5 

11.3 

11.8 

APTD 

Number 

18,332 

19,367 

20,524 

21,060 

21,199 

Average  Payment 

$44.50 

$47.42 

$51.26 

$54.84 

$57.81 

Per  Cent  Stnte 

12.4 

12.8 

13.0 

12.0 

12.1 
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Table  3 — Provisions  for  Federal  Participation 
in  Payments  of  Public  Assistance 

Provisions  of 

Social  Security 

Act1 

Maximum  Amounts  of  In- 
dividual Monthly 
Payments   Subject  to 
Federal  Participation 

Federal  Share  of  Expenditures 
Within  Specified  Maximums 

Aged 
and 
Dis- 

abled- 

Aid  to  Families 

with  Dependent 

Children 

Aged   and 
Disabled- 

Aid  to  Families 

with 

Dependent  Children 

First 
Child 

Each 
Addi- 
tional 
Child 

1935  original  act 

$30 

$18 

$12 

% 

% 

1939  amendments 

$40 

$18 

$12 

y2 

% 

1946  amendments 

$45 

$24 

$15 

%  of  first  $15 
(average) 
plus 
Ms  of  the  balance 

%  of  first  $9 
(average  per  child) 

plus 
V2  of  the  balance 

1948  amendments 

$50 

$27 

$18 

%  of  first  $20 

(average) 

plus 

V2  of  the  balance 

%  of  first  $12 
(average  per  child) 

plus 
V2   of  the  balance 

1950  amendments 

$50 

$27  plus  $27 
for  1  needy 
adult  in 
each  family 

$18 

%  of  first  $20 

(average) 

plus 

V2  of  the  balance 

%  of  first  $12 

(average  per  person) 

plus 

V2  of  the  balance 

1952  amendments3 

$55 

$30  plus  $30 
for  1  needy 
adult  in 
each  family 

$21 

4/5  of  first  $25 

(average) 

plus 

V2  of  the  balance 

4/5  of  first  $15 

(average  per  person) 

plus 

V2   of  the  balance 

1956  amendments* 

$60 

$32  plus  $32 
for  1  needy 
adult  in 
each  family 

$23 

4/5  of  first  $30 

(average) 

plus 

V2  of  the  balance 

14/17  of  first  $17 

(average  per  person) 

plus 

V2   of  the  balance 

1958  amendments6 

$656 

$307  for 
each  child 
and  for  1 
needy  adult 
in  each 
family 

4/5  of  first  $30 

(average) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $65 

14/17  of  first  $17 
(average  per  person) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $30 

per  person 

1960  amendments8 

$66 

$3€7  for 
each  child 
and  for  1 
needy  adult 
in  each 
family 

80  per  cent  of  first  $31 

(average) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $66 

14/17  of  first  $17 

(average  per  person) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $30 

per  person 

1962  amendments9 

$70 

$30  for  each 
child  and 
for  2  parents 
or  1  other 
needy  adult 
in  each 
family 

$29  of  first  $35 

(average) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $70 

14/17  of  first  $17 
(average  per  person) 

plus 

65  per  cent  of  balance 

up  to  average  of  $30 

per  person 

1  Effective    date    of    legislation:    The    1935    original     act    was    effective    February     1936,     the 
1939    amendments   in   January    1940,    and    subsequent    amendments    in    October    of    the    year 
in   which  enacted. 

a  Program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  became  effective  in   October   1960. 

8  Extended   by   amendments   in    1954   and    1955. 
*  Effective  October   1,    1956. 

6  Effective   October   1,   1958. 

6  Maximum   average   is   $65.   No   individual   maximum. 

7  Maximum   average   is  $30  per  person.    No   individual  maximum. 

9  Effective  October  1,  1960. 
•Effective  October  1,  1962. 
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Average  Monthly  Assistance  Payments 

Table  1  shows  the  trend  in  the  number  of  recipients  and  average 
payments  since  the  establishment  of  each  program.  For  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  the  average  number  of  families  and  the  aver- 
age payment  per  family  is  shown.  The  average  payment  per  person 
has  more  meaning  and  for  this  reason,  Table  2  shows  the  average 
monthly  number  of  persons  and  the  average  monthly  payment  per 
person  for  the  past  five  years.  Table  2  also  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  State  money  in  the  average  payments  has  decreased  in  the  adult 
categories  and  increased  only  slightly  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  as  average  payments  have  increased.  Table  3  shows  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Federal  basis  for  participation  since  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  first  enacted  in  1935. 

Eligibility  Requirements  for  Assistance 

Eligibility  requirements  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
are  as  follows : 

Any  person  may  receive  old  age  assistance  who: 

1.  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  Is  in  need  according  to  the  State  plan  and  is  not  receiving  assistance 
for  his  own  needs  from  any  one  of  the  other  categorical  assistance 
programs. 

3.  Is  not  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution. 

4.  Is  not  a  patient  in  an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases. 

5.  Is  not  a  patient  in  a  medical  institution  as  the  result  of  having 
been  diagnosed  as  having  tuberculosis  or  a  psychosis.  (As  a  result 
of  a  1960  amendment,  hospitalization  may  be  authorized  for  not 
more  than  42  days  for  an  old  age  assistance  recipient  in  a  general 
hospital  with  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  a  psychosis.) 

6.  Has  been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application. 

7.  Has  agreed  that  any  assistance  paid  to  him  or  in  his  behalf  begin- 
ing  with  October  1,  1951,  constitutes  a  claim  against  him  and  his 
estate  and  a  lien  against  any  real  property  he  owns  or  may  acquire 
in  the  future  to  the  extent  of  the  total  amount  of  assistance  paid 
him  from  and  after  October  1,  1951. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  may  be  paid  for  any  child  who: 

1.  Is  living  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  the  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece, 
adoptive  father,  adoptive  mother,  grandmother-in-law,  great-grand- 
mother, grandfather-in-law,  great-grandfather,  brother  of  the  half- 
blood,  brother-in-law,  adoptive  brother,  sister  of  the  half-blood, 
sister-in-law,  adoptive  sister,  uncle-in-law,  aunt-in-law,  great  uncle 
and  great  aunt. 
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(a)  For  a  child  who  is  living  with  a  father  or  mother  to  receive 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  the  parent  who  is 
mentally  and  physically  able  to  work  must  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed either  part-time  or  full-time.  This  requirement  does  not 
apply  if  (1)  the  parent  is  needed  in  the  home  to  provide  con- 
tinuous care  and  supervision  for  the  child  (ren)  or  (2)  there 
is  no  gainful  employment  available  for  the  parent. 

2.  (a)   Is  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 

(b)  Is  between  sixteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and 

(1)  is  regularly  enrolled  and  attending  school  or 

(2)  if  not  in  school  during  either  the  academic  school  year  or 
the  summer  months,  and  is  physically  and  mentally  capable 
of  working,  is  engaged  in  gainful  employment  unless  no 
gainful  employment  is  available. 

3.  (a)   Has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  one  year  prior  to  date  of  ap- 

plication, or 
(b)   Was  born  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  applica- 
tion if  the  parent  or  other  relative  with  whom  the  child  is 
living  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  birth. 

4.  Is  in  need  according  to  the  plan  contained  in  the  Public  Assistance 
Manual  and  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason 
of  the  death,  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  or  by 
reason  of  the  continued  absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent. 

5.  Any  child  (between  16  and  18  years  of  age)  or  parent  required 
by  the  Public  Assistance  Manual  to  engage  in  gainful  employment, 
but  for  whom  no  gainful  employment  is  available  shall: 

(a)  be  registered  with  an  employment  service,  and 

(b)  furnish  proof  of  such  registration  to  the  county  department  of 
public  welfare,  and 

(c)  make  reasonable  and  continuous  efforts  to  find  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Note — Where  the  reason  for  deprivation  of  parental  support  or  care 
is  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  both  parents 
with  whom  an  eligible  child  or  children  live  are  eligible  for 
assistance.  They  are  both  included  in  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  recipient  count  if  assistance  is  granted  for 
the  child  or  children  and  the  parents  are  not  receiving  assistance 
in  another  category  with  the  following  exception:  Where  the 
spouse  of  the  parent  is  a  step-parent,  such  step-parent  can  be 
included  in  the  recipient  count  only  if  the  child's  parent  (with 
whom  child  is  living)   is  incapacitated. 

Any  person  is  eligible  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
who: 

1.  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  under  65  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  in  need  according  to  the  plan  contained  in  the  Public  Assistance 
Manual  and  is  not  receiving  assistance  for  his  own  needs  from 
any  one  of  the  other  categorical  assistance  programs. 
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3.  Is  found  to  be  permanently  and  totally  disabled  within  the  meaning 
of  the  definition  contained  in  the  Public  Assistance  Manual. 

4.  Is  not  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution. 

5.  Is  not  a  patient  in  an  insttiution  for  tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases. 

6.  Is  not  a  patient  in  a  medical  institution  (hospital)  as  the  result  of 
having  been  diagnosed  as  having  tuberculosis  or  a  psychosis. 

7.  Has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  application. 

8.  Has  agreed  that  any  assistance  paid  to  him  or  in  his  behalf  begin- 
ning with  October  1,  1963,  constitutes  a  claim  against  him  and 
his  estate  and  a  lien  against  any  real  property  he  owns  or  may 
acquire  in  the  future  to  the  extent  of  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
paid  him  from  and  after  October  1,  1963. 

Staff  Services 
Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

During  the  biennium  20,114  APTD  money  payment  cases  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Medical  Review  Team.  Of  this  number,  18,506  were  ap- 
proved and  1,761  were  denied  payments.  The  number  of  APTD  money 
payment  cases  reviewed  during  1962-64  biennium  represented  an  in- 
crease of  3,803  over  the  number  reviewed  during  the  previous  bien- 
nium. This  large  increase  is  related  to  the  number  of  cases  which  are 
reviewed  on  request  of  the  Medical  Review  Team  to  determine  con- 
tinuing disability. 

During  the  biennium  8,036  no  money  payment  cases  were  reviewed 
by  the  Medical  Consultant  and  the  Supervisor  of  Standards  and 
Procedures.  Of  this  number,  7,398  were  approved  and  638  rejected. 
The  number  of  cases  reviewed  for  no  money  payment  increased  by 
3,335  over  the  number  reviewed  during  the  previous  biennium.  The 
increase  is  probably  related  to  the  fact  that  the  no  money  payment  plan 
was  initiated  on  May  1,  1961. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

The  number  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  cases  with  a 
disabled  parent  reviewed  during  the  biennium  by  the  Medical  Review 
Team  on  requests  from  county  departments  of  public  welfare  was  871. 
Approval  was  recommended  in  666  cases  and  rejection  in  205. 

Skilled  Nursing  Care 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  public  assistance  to  provide  for 
payment  of  increased  board  rates  in  skilled  nursing  care  homes  follow- 
ing a  period  of  hospitalization  continues  to  increase.  As  of  June  30, 
1964,  there  were  596  such  cases  (483  old  age  assistance  and  113  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled).  This  represents  an  increase 
of  445  cases  over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  biennium.  These 
cases  are  reviewed  by  the  State  Medical  Review  Team  three  months 
after  the  placement  in  a  skilled  nursing  care  home  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  continuation  of  the  plan  for  skilled  nursing  care. 
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Following  this  initial  three  months'  review,  cases  are  then  reviewed 
regularly  every  six  months. 

Personal  Representatives 

The  number  of  counties  making  use  of  the  law  authorizing  appoint- 
ment of  a  personal  representative  to  serve  as  payee  for  any  recipient 
who  is  unable  to  use  his  assistance  payment  properly  has  increased 
during  the  biennium  from  89  on  June  30,  1962,  to  100  on  June  30, 
1964.  As  of  June  30,  personal  representatives  were  serving  for  334 
old  age  assistance  recipients,  334  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren recipients,  and  793  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
recipients. 

Appeals 

During  1962-63  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  received 
181  requests  for  appeal  hearings.  Since  39  cases  were  pending  as  of 
June  30,  1962,  the  total  number  in  process  for  the  year  was  220.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  127  cases  and  disposition  was  made  in  26  cases  with- 
out formal  hearings.  In  the  127  cases  in  which  hearings  were  held,  the 
State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  upheld  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  in  121  cases  and  in  6  cases  the  decision  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  appellant.  The  chief  issue  in  the  153  cases  disposed  of 
was:  determination  of  need,  82;  deprivation  of  parental  support  and 
care,  41;  disability,  17;  unspecified,  3;  and  other,  9.  There  were  67 
cases  pending  as  of  June  30,  1963. 

During  1963-64,  220  requests  for  appeal  hearings  were  received, 
making  the  total  in  process  for  the  year  287.  Hearings  were  held  in 
228  cases  and  16  cases  were  disposed  of  by  other  means  without  hear- 
ings. In  the  228  cases  in  which  hearings  were  held,  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  were  upheld  in  210  cases  and  in  18  cases  the  decision 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  appellant.  The  chief  issue  in  the  242  cases 
disposed  of  was:  determination  of  need,  133;  deprivation  of  parental 
support  and  care,  53 ;  disability,  42 ;  and  other,  13.  There  were  43  cases 
pending  as  of  June  30,  1964. 

Public  Assistance  Case  Correspondence 

A  total  of  6,346  complaints  and  inquiries  was  received  during  the 
biennium,  including  4,337  from  individuals  who  wrote  or  telephoned 
the  State  Board,  549  from  persons  who  visited  the  State  Office  for 
interviews,  and  1,460  individuals  who  wrote  the  Governor.  Letters  and 
memoranda  written  by  the  social  work  staff  totaled  20,647  for  the 
biennium. 

Public  Assistance  Review  of  Case  Records 

Field  representatives  made  public  assistance  case  reading  reviews 
in  five  counties  during  1962-63.  A  total  of  11  case  reading  reviews  had 
been  scheduled  but  because  of  the  eligibility  review  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  conducted  in  January,  February,  and  March 
1963,  six  of  the  scheduled  reading  reviews  were  canceled. 
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A  total  of  579  assistance  cases  (188  OAA,  204  AFDC,  and  187 
APTD)  were  read  in  the  five  counties.  In  addition,  97  no  money  pay- 
ment cases  were  read,  making  a  total  of  676  public  assistance  cases. 
The  samples  were  drawn  from  cases  recently  approved  (during  the 
previous  fiscal  year),  cases  continued  one  year  or  more,  cases  termi- 
nated, applications  rejected,  and  applications  disposed  of  for  reasons 
other  than  rejection. 

Because  of  the  initiation  of  the  Quality  Control  activity  required 
by  Federal  regulations,  the  practice  of  conducting  public  assistance 
case  reading  reviews  was  discontinued  effective  July  1963. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — Foster  Home  Care 

The  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  plan  was  extended  ef- 
fective August  1,  1961,  to  permit  continuation  of  the  payment  to 
children  placed  in  licensed  foster  homes  when  care  in  their  own  homes 
was  not  suitable  and  they  were  removed  by  judicial  action  because  of 
neglect.  Thirteen  such  cases  were  receiving  payment  through  this  plan 
as  of  June  30,  1964.  Progress  reports  on  these  cases  are  received  on 
a  semi-annual  basis  and  reviewed  carefully  by  social  work  staff  in  both 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  divisions. 

Aid  to  Families  ivith  Dependent  Children  of  Unemployed  Parents 

As  explained  previously  this  provision  was  deleted  from  the  public 
assistance  plan  and  is  no  longer  in  effect.  Last  payments  were  made 
for  June  1963,  at  which  time  only  seven  families  were  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  extension. 

Two  Payments  Monthly 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  505  public  .assistance  cases  had  been  authorized 
by  county  departments  for  two  payments  monthly:  3  OAA;  489  AFDC; 
and  13  APTD.  This  compares  with  248  such  cases  reported  on  June  30, 
1962—2  OAA;  239  AFDC;  and  7  APTD. 

Hospitalization 
State  Fund  for  Hospitalization  of  Assistance  Recipients 

Sufficient  amounts  must  be  paid  each  month  into  the  State  Fund  for 
Hospitalization  of  assistance  recipients  (the  "Pooled  Fund")  to  cover 


Table  4 — Rates  of  Payment  into  State  Fund  for  Hospitalization 
of  Assistance  Recipients,  by  Programs,  1957-1964 


Effective    Date 

OAA 

AFDC 

APTD 

7-1-57 

$1.28 

$  .40 

$2.32 

10-1-58 

1.88 

.46 

2.90 

4-1-59 

.92 

.23 

1.48 

5-1-59 

1.88 

.46 

2.90 

8-1-59 

2.17 

.58 

3.48 

4-1-60 

1.48 

.34 

2.12 

8-1-60 

2.28 

.51 

3.09 

8-1-61 

4.00 

.86 

4.62 

11-1-62 

5.22 

1.25 

5.72 
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payments  for  medical  services  for  recipients  covered  in  each  assistance 
program.  Adjustments  in  the  rates  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
(See  Table  4)  as  the  rate  of  payment  for  medical  services  has  been 
changed  or  as  surpluses  have  accumulated.  Monthly  payments  into  the 
State  fund  are  made  from  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds.  Prior  to 
October  1958  the  Federal  share  was  50  per  cent,  the  State  25  per  cent, 
and  the  county  25  per  cent.  Effective  October  1,  1958,  the  Federal 
share  was  increased  to  65  per  cent,  reducing  the  State  and  county 
shares  to  17.5  per  cent  each.  Effective  October  1961  the  Federal  share 
for  old  age  assistance  was  increased  to  80  per  cent,  reducing  the  State 
and  county  shares  to  10  per  cent  each  for  this  category.  This  participa- 
tion is  still  in  effect. 

Amounts  paid  into  the  State  fund,  amounts  paid  to  hospitals,  and 
total  annual  days  of  care  are  shown  in  Table  5.  Payments  to  hospitals 
were  made  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  day  for  1955-56 ;  $4  a  day  for  1956-57 ; 
$7.25  a  day  from  July  1,  1957,  through  September  30,  1958;  $8.50  a 
day  from  October  1,  1958,  through  June  30,  1959 ;  $10  a  day  from  July 
1,  1959,  through  June  30,  1961 ;  $16  a  day  from  July  1,  1961,  through 
June  30,  1963;  and  $20  a  day  from  July  1.  1963,  through  June  30, 
1964. 

During  1963-64  the  average  length  of  hospital  care  was  14.2  days 
for  old  age  assistance  recipients;  7.6  days  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  recipients ;  and  13.4  days  for  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  recipients. 


Table  5 — Payments  into  State  Fund  for  Hospitalization  of 

Assistance  Recipients,  Payments  to  Hospitals,  and  Days 

of  Hospital  Care,  1955-56  through  1963-64 


Payments  IntD 

Payments   to 

Days  of 

Year 

State  Fund 

Hospitals 

Care 

1955-56 

$    637,405 

$    637,400 

106,233 

1956-57 

758,664 

678,159 

169,540 

1957-58 

1,627,934 

1,264,169 

194,484 

1958-59 

2,057,512 

1,760,249 

224,650 

1959-60 

2,474,795 

2,393,118 

252,364 

1960-61 

2,620,984 

2,715,752 

274,957 

1961-62 

4,373,145 

4,373,134 

311,543 

1962-63 

5,449,906 

4,947,761 

319,023 

1963-64 

5,858,485 

5,874,491 

327,319 

"No  Money  Payment"  Hospitalization  Cases 

The  first  payments  to  hospitals  under  the  no  money  payment  plan 
were  made  in  August  1961.  The  Federal  share  of  these  payments  was 
65  per  cent  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  80  per  cent  in  old  age  assistance 
with  the  State  and  counties  sharing  equally  the  remainder.  Table  6 
shows  the  payments  and  days  of  hospital  care  for  no  money  payment 
public  assistance  cases  for  1961-62  through  1963-64. 
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Table  6 — Payments  to  Hospitals  and  Days  of  Hospital  Care, 

No  Money  Payment  Public  Assistance  Cases,  1961-62 

through  1963-64 


Payments    to 
Hospitals 

Days   of   Care 

Year 

Total 

OAA 

AFDC 

APTD 

1961-62 
L962-6I 

1963-64 

$1,492,777 
2.632.361 
3.788.559 

102.887 
180.248 
228,840 

40,502 
76,141 
94,043 

9,775 
18,882 
44,369 

52,610 
85,225 
90,428 

County  Fluids  for  Hospitalization  of  Indigent  Patients 

In  addition  to  county  payments  into  the  State  fund  and  county 
shares  for  no  money  payment  cases,  the  100  counties  expended 
$1,764,999  solely  from  county  funds  for  hospitalization  and  medical 
care  during  1962-63  and  $1,585,467  in  1963-64.  These  funds  were  paid 
to  hospitals  to  cover  the  charges  above  the  per  diem  payment  for  both 
assistance  recipients  (from  the  State  fund)  and  no  money  payment 
cases,  and  to  cover  hospitalization  of  other  medically  indigent  persons 
who  did  not  qualify  for  either  of  those  two  programs  as  well  as  to 
cover  drugs  and  other  types  of  medical  care  for  both  assistance  cases 
and  medically  indigent  persons.  Table  7  shows  expenditures  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  made  by  counties  from  county  funds  for  hospital- 
ization of  indigent  persons.  Expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  de- 
clined by  more  than  one-half  since  the  extension  of  the  categories  to 
provide  no  money  payments  in  1961. 


Table  7 — Expenditures  by  Counties  of  County  Funds    for 
Hospitalization  of  Indigent  Persons,  1946-47  through  1963-64 


Total 

Year 

Expenditure 

1946-47 

$    372,678 

1947-48 

579,338 

1948-49 

835,281 

1949-50 

1,000,777 

1950-51 

1,049,076 

1951-52 

1,117,633 

1952-53 

1,391,907 

1953-54 

1,613,961 

1954-55 

1,910,347 

1955-56 

1,956,116 

1956-57 

2,301,649 

1957-58 

2,444,141 

1958-59 

2,550,058 

1959-60 

2,619,270 

1960-61 

2,924,234 

1961-62 

1,490,992 

1962-63 

1,419,507 

1963-64 

1,184,092 

Certification  Plan  for  Special  Types  of  Medical  Care 

Under  a  special  plan  agreed  upon  between  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  State  Board  of  Health,   and   other   agencies   concerned, 
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provision  has  been  made  for  certification  of  persons  eligible  for  medical 
care  provided  through  specialized  programs.  The  plan  is  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  service  necessary  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  or  family 
to  pay  for  the  service.  Eligibility  is  determined  by  the  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  through  use  of  a  family  income  table. 

Aid  to  County  Public  Welfare  Administration 

The  cost  of  public  welfare  administration  in  the  100  counties  for 
1962-63,  exclusive  of  Federal  child  welfare  services  program,  was 
$6,808,780.  Of  this  total  the  counties  paid  $3,527,538;  the  Federal 
government  paid  $2,460,742 ;  and  the  State  paid  $820,500.  For  1963-64 
the  total  was  $7,363,725  with  the  counties  paying  $3,231,192;  the 
Federal  government  $3,322,168;  and  the  State  $810,365.  (See  Table  8.) 

Of  the  total  county  staff  time  approximately  72  per  cent  during  1962- 
63  and  75  per  cent  during  1963-64  was  required  in  the  administration 


Chart  2.      County    and    State    Expenditures    for    Administrative    Costs    of    County 
Departments    of    Public    Welfare,    1950-51 — 1963-64 


1960-51      1952-53       1 95-1-55      1956-57      1958-59      1960-61      1962-63      1963-64 


I  County 
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of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  The  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  are  also  responsible  for  many  other  services  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  and  for  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies 
which  depend  upon  the  county  welfare  departments  for  help  in  pro- 
viding special  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  (See  Table  9.) 

County  General  Assistance 

During  1962-63  counties  spent  $558,902  entirely  from  county  funds 
to  provide  assistance  to  needy  persons  who  were  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  programs  financed  jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and  county 
funds,  and  sometimes  to  help  persons  who  were  eligible  pending  receipt 
of  the  first  public  assistance  check.  Under  this  county  program,  pay- 


Table  8 — Expenditures  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Families 

with  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 

Totally  Disabled,  and  County  Welfare  Administration, 

1960-61  THROUGH  1963-64 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Old   Age   Assistance: 

Total  assistance  payments 

from  Federal,  State, 

and  county   funds 

$24,040,833 

$24,650,208 

$25,396,034 

$25,641,605 

State   funds   available 

3,305,392 

3,470,000 

3,649,000 

3,828,000 

State's  proportion  of 

grant  payments 

2,923,464 

3,029,371 

2,879,532 

2,882,824 

Equalizing   fund  payments 

360,250 

402,500 

255,900 

331,000 

Unexpended  ba.ance  of 

State    appropriation 

21,678 

38,129 

513,568 

614,176 

Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children: 

Total    assistance    payments 

from  Federal,  State,  and 

county    funds 

24,898,187 

27,587,710 

28,646,605 

29,717,564 

State   funds    available 

2,733,000 

3,239,000 

3,549,000 

3,877,000 

State's  proportion   of 

grant    payments 

2,433,051 

2,815,506 

3,010,081 

3,192,596 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

289,250 

364,800 

220,863 

305,400 

Unexpended  balance  of 

State    appropriation 

10,699 

58,694 

318,056 

379,004 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 

and  Totally  Disabled: 

Total  assistance  payments 

from  Federal,   State, 

and  county   funds 

10,966,119 

12,575,616 

13,722,668 

14,667,580 

Stnte    funds    available 

1,400,840 

1,635,000 

1,748,000 

1,974,000 

State's  proportion  of 

grant   payments 

1,398,309 

1,631,263 

1,648,764 

1,775,441 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unexpended  balance  of 

State  appropriation 

2,531 

3,737 

99,236 

198,559 

Equalizing    Fund: 

Number   counties  partici- 

pating 

63 

62 

47 

54 

County  Welfare  Adminis- 

tration: 

Total    expenditures — joint 

5,188,617 

6,278,655 

6,808,780 

7,363,725 

Federal 

1,841,931 

2,203,631 

2,460,742 

3,322,168 

State 

366,000 

851,000 

820,500 

810,365 

County 

2,980,686 

3,224,004 

3,527,538 

3,231,192 

Sale  of  equipment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unexpended   balance  of 

State    appropriation 

0 

0 

0 

142,735 
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Table  9 — Number  of  Non-Financial  Services  Given  by  County 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  June  1962  and  1964 


Types   of   Services 

June    1962 

June    1964 

Total  non-financial  services 

68,909 

42,400 

Services  to  children 

27,030 

15,288 

Medical  and  health  care 

12,076 

8,815 

Family  adjustment 

5,727 

3,380 

Surplus  commodities 

5,526 

4,333 

Adult  parole  supervision 

2,023 

** 

Service  to  foster  home 

2,182 

1,379 

Non-support  of  children 

1,376 

369 

Service  to  adoptive  home 

1,811 

1,198 

Service  to  operator  in  licensed  home  care 

1,302 

980 

Other  services* 

9,856 

6,658 

*  Includes  investigation  of  prisoners,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  mental  problem  service, 
county    home    service,    OASDI    service,    placement    of    State    Hospital    patient,    out-of-town 
inquiry,   referral   to   other   agencies,  and   other   services. 
**  Complete  supervision  of  adult  parolees  assumed  by  the  Board   of  Paroles  effective  March 
15,    1964. 

ments  were  made  to  an  average  of  1,894  cases  per  month.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1963-64  counties  spent  $547,532  to  provide  county  general 
assistance.  The  average  monthly  number  of  cases  was  1,851  while  the 
average  monthly  payment  was  $24.65. 


Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Eligibility  Review  and  Quality  Control 

At  the  direction  of  Congress,  an  eligibility  review  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  was  conducted  nationwide  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  1963.  In  the  North  Carolina  sample  526  cases  were 
reviewed.  The  review  staff  consisted  of  public  welfare  field  representa- 
tives and  supervisors  and  other  trained  staff  borrowed  from  certain 
county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Of  the  total  sample  reviewed 
in  North  Carolina  94.6  per  cent  were  found  eligible  for  payment.  How- 
ever, approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  found  to  be  receiving 
incorrect  payments.  Of  these  incorrect  payments  60  per  cent  were 
underpayments  and  20  per  cent  overpayments.  Since  the  findings  of  the 
review  the  agency  has  made  concerted  efforts  to  correct  the  errors 
which  were  noted.  However,  until  additional  staff  can  be  secured  at 
both  the  local  and  State  levels,  it  is  evident  that  errors  will  continue 
to  occur.  One  main  problem  relates  to  the  turnover  of  county  staff. 
There  was  a  27  per  cent  turnover  of  county  staff  during  the  year 
1961-62.  In  addition  to  this,  heavy  caseloads  contribute  to  administra- 
tive problems. 
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As  an  outgrowth  of  the  eligibility  review  in  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  the  agency  is  now  conducting  a  quality  control  re- 
view of  sample  cases  in  all  three  categories.  This,  too,  is  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress.  Through  this  procedure  it  is  anticipated  that  admin- 
istrative planning  and  quality  of  performance  will  improve.  The  State 
agency  is  gradually  increasing  the  staff  for  the  review  of  sample  cases 
on  a  state-wide  basis. 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

Myrtle  P.  Wolff,  Director 

The  emphasis  today  on  "poverty"  and  on  "breaking  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency" has  long  been  a  concern  in  child  welfare.  Removing  children 
from  their  inadequate  families  is  in  the  great  number  of  cases  no 
solution;  there  are  still  the  inadequate  parents  who  often  become  even 
more  inadequate;  and  there  are  still  the  children  to  be  planned  for  else- 
where, more  disturbed  because  of  being  away  from  their  parents.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  various  members  of  the  families  in  their  var- 
ious living  arrangements  grows  more  and  more  costly.  The  answer  is 
rather  to  help  families  grow  stronger  until  they  become  self-sustaining. 
Financial  assistance  alone  cannot  do  this,  especially  since  most  of  these 
families  have  other  problems  or  they  would  not  be  receiving  public 
assistance.  Not  all  these  problems  are  in  the  province  of  public  wel- 
fare to  solve  but  public  welfare  must  always  be  aware  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  what  is  involved  in  the  various  solutions. 

Child  welfare's  part  in  the  wide  range  of  possible  solutions  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  threefold: 

1.  to   improve   the   quality   of  casework   service   provided   children 
and  their  families; 

2.  to  secure  more  trained  workers  and  restrict  caseloads  to  a  size 
small  enough  to  make  possible  the  desired  quality  of  service; 

3.  to  develop  new  tools,  techniques  and  resources. 

Services  to  Children 

During  the  biennium  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  receiving  special  casework  services  through  public  welfare 
programs  in  North  Carolina.  (See  Table  10.)  From  the  21,330  children 


Table  10 — Whereabouts  of  Children  Receiving  Services  from 

County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  as  of 

April  30,  1954-1964 


Total 

In    Homes 

In 

Children 

of   Parents 

In 

In 

In  Child- 

Correc- 

Date 

Receiving 

or  Other 

Boarding 

Adoptive 

Caring 

tional  In- 

Else- 

Services 

Relatives 

Homes 

Homes 

Institutions 

stitutions 

where 

April  30,   1954 

14,367 

8,366 

1,175 

1,559 

820 

706 

1,741 

April   30,   1956 

15,934 

9,290 

1,563 

1,742 

968 

685 

1,686 

April   30,    1958 

18,069 

10,664 

2,184 

1,778 

1,074 

768 

1,601 

April   30,   1960 

19,820 

11,067 

2,711 

2,028 

1,221 

935 

1,858 

April   30,   1962 

21,330 

11,558 

3,050 

2,271 

1,321 

1,026 

2,104 

April   30,    1964 

23,029 

12,663 

3,591 

2,429 

1.302 

1,114 

1,930 

receiving  such  services  on  April  30,  1962,  the  number  increased  to 
23,029  on  April  30,  1964.  Of  these,  20,165  were  receiving  neither  public 
nor  general  assistance,  an  increase  of  1,454  in  this  group  over  1962. 
The  number  of  children  who  were  with  their  own  parents  or  relatives 
increased  from  11,558  in  1962  to  12,663  in  1964.  These  figures  indicate 
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that  not  only  are  more  families  receiving  help  in  coping  with  problems 
in  relation  to  their  children  while  the  children  are  still  in  the  home  but 
also  that  cases  are  coming  increasingly  from  economic  brackets  where 
there  is  no  need  for  financial  assistance.  This  may  well  mean  that 
public  welfare  is  reaching  more  families  before  family  breakdown 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  more  involved  with  prevention  of  serious 
problems  of  children  and  their  families. 

Home  maker  Service 

This  biennial  report  contains  a  separate  report  on  the  development 
of  this  service.  It  remains  a  vital  part  of  a  broad  child  welfare  pro- 
gram since  homemakers  not  only  hold  families  together  in  times  of 
crisis  but  help  inadequate  mothers  learn  to  give  their  children  better 
care  and  to  be  better  home  managers.  In  June,  1962,  14  counties  had 
homemaker  programs  some  of  which  were  for  older  people;  in  June, 
1964,  20  counties  had  programs  for  children  and  their  families  only 
and  25  more  had  budgeted  positions  for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 

In  April  1964  there  was  a  National  Conference  on  Homemaker  Serv- 
ice in  Washington.  The  Child  Welfare  Director  was  on  the  program 
committee  and  gave  a  paper  at  the  conference. 

Day  Care 

This  is  a  service  which  keeps  families  together  by  providing  supple- 
mental parental  care  during  the  day  while  parents  work.  The  develop- 
ment of  good  day  care  facilities  throughout  the  State  is  essential  as 
more  and  more  mothers  work  outside  the  home.  There  is  increasing 
evidence  of  the  emotional  harm  done  children  who  are  placed  away 
from  their  parents  for  long  periods  of  time  which  was  once  a  mother's 
only  choice  if  she  needed  to  work  and  had  no  friends  or  relatives 
nearby.  Good  day  care  is  a  happy  solution  for  both  child  and  mother. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  a  total  of  342  licensed  day  care  facilities  gave 
full  day  care  to  pre-school  aged  children  and  after-school  care  to  school 
aged  children.  These  facilities  are  located  in  51  counties  and  are  able 
to  care  for  more  than  7,000  children.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  500  over  the  capacity  of  licensed  facilities  at  the  end 
of  the  last  biennium. 

Included  in  the  total  number  are  111  day  care  homes.  A  day  care 
home  has  been  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  as  a 
private  home  caring  for  no  more  than  six  children.  A  day  care  home 
is  unique  in  that  it  provides  care  in  a  family  rather  than  in  a  group 
setting.  Day  care  homes  are  especially  suited  for  children  under  two 
years  of  age  who  need  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  day  care  homes  there  were  231  licensed  day  care 
centers  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  biennium.  These  vary  in  capacity 
from  less  than  10  children  to  over  300.  The  number  of  licensed  cen- 
ters increased  by  33  during  the  last  biennium,  while  the  number  of 
licensed  homes  decreased  by  60.  (See  Table  11.)  Concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  locate  more  day  care  homes. 

There  has  been  further  interest  in  day  care  for  special  groups  of 
children — mentally  retarded  children,  physically  handicapped  children, 
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and  the  children  of  migrant  families.  In  1963  six  day  care  centers 
operated  for  migrants  and  two  for  children  with  physical  and  mental 
handicaps. 

Table  11 — Number  of  Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities  as  of 
June  30,  1954-1964 


Date 

Day  Care  Homes 

Day  Care  Centers 

June  30,  1954 

79 

72 

June  30,  1956 

75 

64 

June  30,  1958 

88 

78 

June  30,  1960 

132 

141 

June  30,  1962 

171 

198 

June  30,  1964 

111 

231 

With  the  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  day  care  and  the  cost 
of  such  programs,  more  organized  groups  have  become  interested  in 
subsidizing  the  operating  expense.  Church  groups  have  continued  to 
make  a  real  contribution  in  this  way.  The  extent  of  support  varies 
from  full  financial  responsibility  to  contribution  of  the  building  to 
house  a  facility.  A  total  of  67  day  care  centers  are  partly  or  fully  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  groups.  Of  these  15  have  been  licensed  since  the 
last  biennium.  It  is  very  difficult  for  private  programs  to  meet 
standards  and  make  any  profit  where  families  cannot  pay  the  cost 
of  good  day  care.  This  is  why  37  of  the  subsidized  centers  are  pri- 
marily operated  for  the  benefit  of  non-white  children.  However,  the 
majority  of  day  care  centers  continues  to  be  operated  for  profit  by  in- 
dependent individuals.  Both  types  of  programs  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Since  1960  Caldwell  County  has  participated  in  the  Research  Project 
in  Day  Care,  conducted  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  Cald- 
well County  is  one  of  seven  communities  throughout  the  country  chosen 
as  study  sites,  and  it  is  the  only  rural  area  included  in  the  study. 
The  study  has  been  completed  and  preliminary  reports  have  been  made. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities 
continues  to  operate  successfully  in  the  State.  The  association  organ- 
ized workshops  for  its  members  during  the  biennium  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  news  letter,  Day  Care  Chatter,  which  is  mailed  to  approxi- 
mately 500  facilities  and  other  interested  persons  throughout  this 
State  and  the  nation. 

The  most  significant  development  during  the  past  biennium  was  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  day  care  in  licensed 
facilities  for  children  of  low-income  families.  North  Carolina  received 
for  this  purpose  a  total  of  $70,735  during  1962-63  and  $211,013  dur- 
ing 1963-64.  On  June  30,  1963,  a  total  of  369  children  were  participat- 
ing in  the  Federal  Day  Care  Purchase  Program  in  the  State,  and  on 
June  30,  1964,  a  total  of  731  children.  The  latter  include  293  children 
of  agricultural  migrant  families  who  benefit  from  the  North  Carolina 
program  for  only  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  Federal  legislation  regarding  the  expenditure  of  day  care  grants 
provides  clearly  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used  to  strengthen  marginal 
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income  families.  We  in  North  Carolina  now  have  had  the  program  in 
operation  long  enough  to  see  its  great  value.  Children  who  have  had 
no  one  caring  for  them  while  mothers  worked  at  such  low  paying  jobs 
as  domestics  now  have  good  care  during  the  day,  a  hot  meal  at  noon, 
activities  that  produce  positive  growth  experiences.  They  are  learning 
to  like  "school"  and  so  are  their  parents.  We  have  already  seen  a 
better  attendance  rate  for  these  children  in  the  first  grade  and  find 
that  this  is  another  way  to  prevent  some  school  dropouts. 

Protective  Services 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  biennium  to  children 
who  are  neglected,  exploited  or  abused.  The  division  staff  members 
have  all  emphasized  with  local  agencies  the  need  to  develop  strong 
programs  in  this  area  of  service  to  prevent  family  disruption.  This 
is  the  prevention  part  of  a  total  child  welfare  program — to  reach 
families  and  children  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble. 

The  Institute  of  Government  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
received  a  grant  from  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  to  develop  and  conduct  a  training  program 
for  persons  working  with  young  people  who  have  been  or  might  get 
into  trouble.  As  a  part  of  this  program,  directors  and  supervisors  in 
public  welfare  are  offered  sessions  which  stress  protective  services. 
This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  strengthening  of  this  area  of  pro- 
grams for  children. 

Services  to  Children  in  Trouble 

The  Supervisor  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Services  continues  to  work 
closely  with  the  clerks  of  court,  the  domestic  relations  court  judges  and 
the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  to  improve  services  to  chil- 
dren in  trouble.  He  coordinates  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  Institute 
of  Government  in  the  development  of  workshops  for  clerks,  judges  and 
staff  members  of  the  departments  of  public  welfare. 

In  March  of  1962,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime  was  created.  The  director  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  serves  on  this  committee.  It  has  held  several  very  productive 
meetings  during  the  biennium. 

Adoption  Service 

Adoption  continues  to  be  the  best  plan  of  care  for  a  child  who  must 
be  permanently  removed  from  the  natural  parents'  or  relatives'  home. 
The  carefully  selected  home  gives  the  child  all  the  privileges,  protection 
and  legal  rights  of  natural  children.  To  assure  sound  adoptive  place- 
ments in  more  cases,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1963  General  As- 
sembly to  prevent  independent  placements  of  children  with  non-related 
adoptive  parents  by  any  person  other  than  a  representative  of  an  ap- 
proved social  agency.  This  unfortunately  did  not  pass. 

The  1962-64  biennium  reflects  an  increase  in  total  number  of  adop- 
tions completed  through  the  final  order  over  the  previous  1960-62  bien- 
nium—from  4,066  to  4,512. 
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Table  12 — Adoptions  Completed  through  Final  Order, 
by  Type  of  Placement,  1955-1964 


Agency 

Placements 

Independent 

Placements 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Non-R 

■lathes 

Relatives 

Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1955-5G 

1,442 

100.0 

391 

27.1 

238 

16.5 

262 

18.2 

551 

38.2 

1956-57 

1,495 

100.0 

386 

25.8 

227 

15.2 

261 

17.5 

621 

41.5 

1957-58 

1,597 

100.0 

381 

23.9 

274 

17.1 

302 

18.9 

640 

40.1 

1958-59 

1,609 

100.0 

415 

25.8 

260 

16.1 

312 

19.4 

622 

38.7 

1959-60 

2,213 

100.0 

489 

22.1 

279 

12.6 

349 

15.8 

1096 

49.5 

1960-61 

1,955 

100.0 

472 

24.1 

260 

13.3 

310 

15.9 

913 

46.7 

1961-62 

2,111* 

100.0 

461 

21.9 

283 

13.4 

359 

17.0 

1007 

47.7 

1962-63 

2,261 

100.0 

531 

23.5 

249 

11.0 

329 

14.5 

1152 

51.0 

1963-64 

2,251 

100.0 

493 

21.9 

323 

14.3 

326 

14.5 

1109 

49.3 

adoption   for  which  type   of  placement   was   not   reported 


The  greatest  increase  is  in  adoptions  by  relatives  which  jumped 
from  1920  to  2261.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  adoptions  for 
the  purpose  of  making  children  who  have  always  lived  with  relatives 
eligible  for  OASDI  benefits. 

It  is  encouraging  that  independent  placements  with  non-relatives 
have  declined  from  17.0  per  cent  in  1961-62  to  14.5  per  cent  in  1963-64. 
Many  independent  placements  are  hazardous,  from  both  a  social  and 
a  legal  standpoint  and  problems  will  continue  to  crop  up  in  these 
placements  until  protective  legislation  is  enacted. 

During  the  biennium,  48  interstate  adoptive  placements,  including 
three  Cherokee  Indian  and  three  intercountry  adoptive  placements, 
were  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
These  were  arranged  with  the  excellent  help  of  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare,  the  Cherokee  Indian  Agency,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Children's  Home  Society.  To  assure  the  protections  that  social  studies 
provide,  North  Carolina  continued  its  close  cooperation  with  Interna- 
tional Social  Service  in  the  intercountry  placements  and  with  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  in  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. 


Table  13 — Adoptive  Petitions  Filed  by  County  Departments  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Licensed  Private  Agencies, 

1952-54  through  1962-64 


County 

Family  & 

Associated 

Catholic 

Departments 

Children's 

Children's 

Family   &   Child 

Social 

Year 

Total 

of  Public 

Home    Society 

Service 

Service  Agency 

Services, 

Welfare 

of    N.    C. 

(Charlotte) 

(Winston-Salem) 

Inc. 

1952-54 

902 

688 

183 

12 

19 

1954-56 

1,247 

862 

233 

120 

32 

1956-58 

1,281 

792 

249 

169 

43 

28 

1958-60 

1,448 

918 

343 

119 

27 

41 

1960-62 

1,484 

945 

380 

89 

42 

28 

1962-64 

1,596 

1,024 

413 

63 

45 

51 

42 
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Chapter  V  of  the  "North  Carolina  Manual  for  Work  with  Children," 
which  is  the  chapter  on  adoption  law  and  practice,  was  revised  and 
now  includes  the  recommendations  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Also  the  complete  set  of  legal  adoption  forms  was  revised 
and  condensed  from  legal  size  to  letter  size  to  facilitate  processing  and 
filing. 

Foster  Home  Services 

Some  children  must  be  placed  away  from  their  families  or  relatives 
for  temporary  periods  because  of  prolonged  illness  of  parents  or  for 
other  similar  reasons.  In  these  situations  a  foster  home  offers  a  sub- 
stitute home  and  in  most  cases  this  is  the  least  disturbing  plan  for 
children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  families.  It  is  essential  in 
any  foster  home  placement  that  the  parents  continue  to  be  involved  and 
continue  to  carry  some  responsibility.  This  focus  on  working  with 
parents  helps  shorten  the  periods  of  care  children  received  away  from 
their  families  and  has  begun  to  be  reflected  in  the  foster  home  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina. 

The  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  makes  possible  state  participation 
in  the  total  cost  of  care  for  children  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are 
separated  from  their  parents  and  are  in  foster  homes.  These  children 
are  placed  in  the  care  of  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and 
the  counties  are  responsible  for  the  cost  of  their  care.  At  this  time 
state  funds  are  used  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  a  maximum  board  rate  of 
$50.00  per  month  for  the  care  of  each  child  or  no  more  than  $25.00. 
Reimbursement  is  made  monthly,  payable  to  the  county  treasurer. 

During  1962-63  the  average  annual  payment  per  child  from  State 
Boarding  Home  Funds  was  $159.99  and  it  was  $165.92  during  1963-64. 
This  increase  reflects  the  increased  board  rate  paid  to  foster  parents 
by  some  counties.  The  counties  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  board  rate,  plus 
costs  of  medical  care,  clothing,  school  expenses,  etc.  While  no  data  is 
available  to  show  total  cost  of  care  per  child,  it  is  obvious  that  coun- 
ties carry  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  financial  burden. 

Eighty  six  counties  participated  in  the  foster  home  program  during 
the  biennium. 

Table  14 — Amount  of  State  Boarding  Home  Funds  Expended 

and  Number  of  Children  Given  Care  through 

State  Boarding  Home  Funds,  1951-1964 


Year 

Amount  Expended 

Children    Given   Care 

1951-52 

$  46,778 

404 

1952-53 

54,654 

447 

1953-54 

80,581 

695 

1954-55 

115,981 

1,229 

1955-56 

149,993 

1,478 

1956-57 

179,988 

1,624 

1957-58 

209,999 

2,196 

1958-59 

257,000 

3,087 

1959-60 

541,269 

3,848 

1960-61 

594,788 

4,239 

1961-62 

650,110 

4,177 

1962-63 

686,225 

4,310 

1963-64 

769,707 

4,633 
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While  many  children  are  cared  for  in  institutions  and  in  homes  of 
relatives,  foster  homes  are  being  used  for  the  care  of  an  increasing 
number  of  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  as  well  as  for 
the  case  of  infants  being  studied  for  adoption.  During  1963-64  the  num- 
ber of  children  increased  by  6.9  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  While 
the  number  of  children  needing  homes  increased  by  this  amount,  the 
number  of  homes  licensed  to  care  for  them  increased  only  3.1  per  cent 
during  1963-64.  More  foster  homes  are  needed,  especially  for  the 
handicapped  child,  the  teenager  and  children  with  special  needs.  Addi- 
tional resources  must  be  developed  such  as  group  homes  and  shelter 
care  facilities  for  children  needing  temporary  emergency  care. 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  are  responsible  for  planning 
for  and  providing  services  to  foster  children.  This  includes  casework 
services  to  the  child,  his  own  family  and  to  the  foster  parents ;  recruit- 
ing foster  homes;  and  developing  a  variety  of  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children.  A  casework  staff  in  sufficient  number  and  quality  is 
a  necessity  if  children  are  to  receive/  the  care  and  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  provides  licensing 
services,  case  consultation  and  psychological  services  as  need  is  in- 
dicated for  the  child  living  in  foster  care. 


Table  15 — Number  of  Licensed  Boarding  Homes  for  Children 
as  of  June  30,  1944-1964 


Year 

Licensed  Homes 

1944 

92 

1946 

172 

1948 

165 

1950 

341 

1952 

412 

1954 

552 

1956 

753 

1958 

1,115 

1960 

1,364 

1962 

1,527 

1964 

1,675 

Child-Caring  Institutions 

The  number  of  child-caring  institutions  decreased  during  the  past 
biennium  from  30  to  29  when  one  small  institution  closed.  Of  this 
number,  eight  received  licenses  from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
in  accordance  with  statutory  requirements,  while  the  other  21  are 
subject  to  supervision,  inspection,  and  the  filing  of  certain  reports 
requested  by  the  State  Board.  (See  Table  16.) 
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Table  16 — Child-Caring  Institutions 


CM 

•  © 

■o  ps 

■gS 

Institution 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

41 

S-4 

C    • 

C 

A 

o 

ed 
U 

zS 

►2  * 

INSTITUTIONS   EXEM 

PT   FROM    LICENSE 

Religious    Institutions 

Appalachian  School   . 

Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert 

Penland     

1935 

45 

12 

17 

Baptist  Children's 

Dr.   W.   R.   Wagoner 

General  Supt 

Thomasville 

1885 

W.  A.  Smith   

Kinston   

1914 

501 

461 

469 

c.   Odum  Home    

Chesley  Hammon^      

Pembroke 

1942 

Catholic    Orphanage    .... 
Children's  Homes,  Inc.    .  . 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Donohue 
M.  T.  Lambeth   

1899 

100 

40 

32 

Winston-Salem    .  . 

1909 

280 

282 

280 

Church  of  God  Orphans' 

and  Children's  Home 

Rev.  L.  0.  Henry   

Kannapolis 

1945 

56 

52 

51 

Congregational  Christian 

Home  for  Children   .... 

Rev.  W.  W.  Snyder 

Elon  College    .... 

1904 

76 

73 

69 

Falcon  Children's  Home  . 

Rev.  Raymond  M.  Pope  .  .  . 

Falcon   

1909 

80 

72 

72 

Free   Will   Baptist 

Children's   Home    

Rev.   J.  W.  Everton    

Middlesex    

1920 

78 

75 

72 

Grandfather  Home  for 

Children         

Miss  Anne  Bryan    

Banner  Elk    

1914 

94 

94 

98 

Methjdist  Home  for 

Children         

Rev.  Robert  L.  Nicks 

Raleigh    

1899 

154 

131 

121 

Nazareth  Children's 

Charles    Beidler    

Rockwell     

1906 

60 

58 

49 

Presbytrian   Home  for 

Children           

D.   C.  McKenzie    

Black  Mountain   . 

1904 

56 

59 

59 

Barium  Springs  Home 

for  Children        

Rev.  A.  B.  McClure   

Barium  Springs   . 

1891 

190 

140 

120 

Thompson  Orphanage   .  .  . 

M.  D.  Whisnant 

Charlotte    

1887 

75 

57 

55 

TOTAL    

1,606 

1,564 

Fraternal   Institutions 

Children's  Home  of 

N.  C,  J.  0.  A.  M 

Robert   B.   Bruton 

Lexington     

1925 

142 

114 

122 

Colored   Orphanage  of 

North  Carolina   

Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks   

Oxford     

1883 

150 

148 

133 

I.  0.  O.  F.  Home   

D.    E.    Sutton    

1892 

54 

47 

45 

Oxford  Orphanage 

A.  D.  Leon  Gray   

Oxford 

1872 

317 

306 

306 

D.    W.    Huggins    

Clayton    

1910 

52 

23 

21 

TOTAL    

638 

627 

INSTITUTIONS    SUBJECT   TO   LICENSE 


Alexander   Schools,   Inc 
Boy's  Homes  of  N.   C. 

Inc.     

Eliada   Home   for    

Children     

Memorial    Industrial 

School,    Inc.    

Pittsboro  Christian 

Home,  Inc 

Sipes  Orchard  Home, 

Inc.  

South  Mountain  Institute 
Institutions   for 

Specialized   Care 
Alexander   Home* 

TOTAL    


GRAND   TOTAL 


John  W.  Vogler    

R.  N.  McCray   

A.  D.  Cameron   

W.  L.  Peay    

W.  E.  Hollingsworth 


John   G.   Odom 
W.  R.  Williams 


John   W.   Baughman 


Union  Mills   

Lake  Waccamaw 

Asheville     

Winston-Salem    . 

Pittsboro     

Conover     

Nebo    

Charlotte    


1925 

1955 

1904 

1900 

1953 

1945 
1919 


170 

48 

90 

70 

36 

42 
56 


176 
50 

85 

64 

21 

35 
56 


2,740 


*  This  institution   is  licensed  by  request  of  the  board  of  the  Home. 
'*  Annual   Report  not   received. 
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Table  17  shows  that  the  total  number  of  children  in  child-caring 
institutions  continues  to  decrease.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion 
of  children  in  care  with  both  parents  living  continues  to  increase.  Dur- 
ing 1961,  50.9  per  cent  of  the  children  and  during  1963,  53.1  per  cent 
had  both  parents  living. 

Table  17 — Parental  Status  of  Children  Receiving  Care  in 
Child-Caring  Institutions,  1952-1964 


Total  N 

Status  of  Children 

Children    Cared 

Parents  Living: 

for   During-  Year 

Full  Orphans 

Half  Orphans 

Both 

Year 

Number 

Per    Cent 

Number 

Per    Cent 

Number 

Per    Cent 

Number 

Per   Cent 

1952 

4,290 

100.0 

414 

9.7 

2,107 

49.1 

1,769 

41.2 

1954 

4,071 

100.0 

337 

8.3 

1,958 

48.1 

1,776 

43.6 

1956 

4,047 

100.0 

297 

7.3 

1,845 

45.6 

1,905 

47.1 

1958 

3,786 

100.0 

234 

6.2 

1,677 

44.8 

1,875 

49.5 

1960 

3,716 

100.0 

258 

6.9 

1,644 

44.3 

1,814 

48.8 

1961 

3,610 

100.0 

264 

7.3 

1,510 

41.8 

1,836 

50.9 

1962 

3,543 

100.0 

252 

7.1 

1,454 

41.0 

1,837 

51.9 

1963 

3,528** 

100.0 

246 

7.0 

1,408 

39.9 

1,874 

53.1 

**  Does   not   include  Alexander   Home. 

Table  18  shows  that  the  proportion  of  teenagers  in  care  (12  years 
and  older)  continues  to  increase,  while  the  proportion  of  pre-schoolers 
has  remained  low.  The  average  (median)  age  was  13.4  years  in  1960, 
13.5  years  in  1961  and  1962,  and  13.6  years  in  1963.  This  is  a  socially 
sound  trend,  as  research  has  demonstrated  that  very  young  children 
develop  better  when  not  subjected  to  the  routines  and  pressures  of 
organized  group  living,  while  teenagers  who  must  be  away  from  their 
parents  and  relatives  relate  better  in  group  situations.  The  growth  of 
the  foster  boarding  home  program  has  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pre-school  children  referred  for  institutional  care. 

Table  18 — Age  Distribution  of  Children  Receiving  Care 
in  Child-Caring  Institutions,  1962  and  1963 


1962 

1963 

Age 

Number 

Per   Cent 

Number 

Per    Cent 

TOTAL 

3,543 

100.0 

3,528** 

100.0 

Under  2  years 

1 

* 

— 

— 

2-5    years 

51 

1.4 

50 

1.4 

6-11    years 

1,206 

34.1 

1,169 

33.1 

12-17     years 

2,031 

57.3 

2,074 

58.8 

18-20  years 

251 

7.1 

229 

6.5 

21   years  and  over 

3 

0.1 

6 

0.2 

*  Less  than  0.1 
'*  Does  not  include  Alexander  Home 


Baptist  Children's  Homes  continues  its  foster  home  program  and  two 
other  institutions  have  initiated  new  ones,  the  Congregational  Christian 
Home  and  Thompson  Orphanage.  All  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  are  licensed. 

The  1963  General  Assembly,  in  creating  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  gave  that  agency  responsibility  for  licensing  the  facilities  for 
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retarded  children  which  are  medically  oriented.  Only  three  of  the 
original  11  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  continue  to  be  licensed  by  this  division. 

Interstate  Placement  of  Children  (Exclusive  of  Adoptions) 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  children  were  receiving  interstate  place- 
ment services  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium.  Similar  services  for 
210  children  had  been  approved  and  completed  at  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nium (119  in  North  Carolina  from  other  states  and  91  from  North 
Carolina  placed  in  other  states).  Much  movement  has  occurred  in  the 
placement  caseload  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  biennium 
251  interstate  plans  were  developed  with  other  states.  One  hundred 
forty-three  of  these  involved  placement  of  children  in  North  Carolina 
and  108  in  other  states.  During  this  period  108  cases  of  children  placed 
in  North  Caroilna  were  terminated  as  were  96  cases  of  North  Carolina 
children  placed  in  other  states.  These  terminations  occurred  generally 
when  it  was  determined  by  both  states  that  the  placement  had  been 
satisfactory  and  further  supervision  by  a  social  agency  was  not  neces- 
sary. A  few  terminations  occurred  when  there  was  a  breakdown  in  the 
placement  or  when  the  child's  adjustment  was  unsatisfactory.  In  most 
of  these  instances  the  children  returned  to  the  responsible  state  where 
another  plan  of  care  was  developed. 

In  connection  with  interstate  placement  planning  an  extremely  large 
amount  of  correspondence  originating  in  both  the  counties  and  in  the 
division  is  necessary.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  requests  for 
placement  planning,  and,  therefore,  in  the  volume  of  correspondence  to 
the  extent  that  a  second  clerical  position  has  been  requested. 

The  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles  adopted  by  the  1963  Legislature 
and  effective  July  1,  1963,  has  extended  the  protection  which  a  juvenile 
offender  or  a  run-away  juvenile  receives  as  he  crosses  state  lines.  The 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  designated 
Compact  Administrator  since  the  provisions  of  the  Compact  so  closely 
parallel  the  already  established  and  accepted  philosophy  and  procedures 
for  interstate  placement  of  children.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Com- 
pact, 12  juveniles  have  received  services  within  its  provisions. 

Services  to  Unmarried  Mothers 

This  program  using  Federal  Child  Welfare  Service  Funds  began  in 
1960-61  on  a  year  round  basis  and  has  continued  to  offer  help  to  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  in  meeting  the  maternity  home 
expenses  of  unmarried  mothers.  Demands  for  these  funds  have  shown 
a  steady  increase.  In  1962-63,  187  girls  were  helped  through  this 
service,  and  in  1963-64,  funds  were  supplied  for  maternity  care  for  204 
unwed  mothers. 

During  the  year  1962-63  both  the  Salvation  Army  Home  and  Hospital 
and  Florence  Crittenton  Home  became  integrated.  In  1963-64  the  In- 
terdenominational Association  of  Ushers  revived  their  interest  in  de- 
veloping a  home  for  Negro  unmarried  mothers  near  Franklinton.  This 
facility  was  dedicated  on  June  28,  1964. 

The  three  licensed  maternity  homes  in  the  State  in  present  opera- 
tion report  a  continued  slow  increase  in  demands  for  their  services. 
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Staff  Activities 
Consultant  Service 

Consultant  services  have  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  helping 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  develop  ways  of  improving  serv- 
ices to  children  and  their  families.  During  the  biennium  several  areas 
of  service  received  special  attention,  including  a  review  of  both  free 
foster  homes  and  children  living  in  these  homes,  foster  home  recruit- 
ment, independent  adoptions,  inter-county  placements,  foster  parent 
adoptions,  review  of  child  welfare  case  cards  in  counties  to  determine 
actual  case  count,  review  of  the  1962  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  directly  affected  child  welfare,  and  recording  of  an  evalua- 
tive statement  and  a  case  plan  in  each  case  record.  Consultants  assisted 
the  counties  in  replying  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  by  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  to  be  used  in  the  League's  study  of 
availability  of  adoptable  children  and  adoptive  couples.  Assistance  has 
also  been  given  each  county  in  preparing  a  written  plan  for  extension 
of  child  welfare  services  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Consultant  services  have  been  made  available  to  91  counties  during 
this  biennium.  Greater  coverage  has  been  affected  by  the  addition  of 
one  new  consultant  position,  bringing  the  total  to  five.  Two  consultants, 
however,  still  have  districts  which  include  25  counties  and  two  more 
consultants  are  needed  to  divide  these  loads. 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  next  biennium  consultant  services  will 
be  available  to  all  100  counties  with  more  frequent  visits  to  each  county 
when  the  two  new  positions  are  approved  and  filled. 

Reading  reviews  which  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  child  wel- 
fare services  in  a  county  were  done  on  a  more  limited  basis  this  bien- 
nium than  last.  The  goal  in  the  coming  biennium  is  again  two  reviews 
yearly  by  each  consultant  as  these  are  positive  and  helpful  to  both  the 
local  and  state  agencies  as  a  means  of  planning  improvements  locally 
in  services  rendered  to  children  and  their  families.  Since  much  of  the 
consultant's  responsibility  is  in  the  area  of  teaching,  staff  meetings  and 
group  and  individual  conferences  are  held  in  the  counties  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  child  welfare  program  as  well  as  casework  tech- 
niques and  philosophy  intended  to  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  the  caseworkers.  Occasional  district  meetings  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  a  group  of  counties  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  experi- 
ence group  learning.  During  this  biennium  1,139  individual  confer- 
ences, 341  group  conferences,  109  staff  meetings,  and  3  district  meet- 
ings were  held  by  the  consultants. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  effort  to  strengthen  consultant  services 
through  planning  and  working  with  other  specialists  at  the  state  level 
toward  definite  goals  for,  and  in  programming  child  welfare  services 
in  relation  to,  the  needs  of  county  departments.  Planning  is  carried 
out  through  individual  and  group  conferences,  state  staff  meetings, 
as  well  as  through  supervision  by  the  Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare 
Services. 
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Other  Division  Staff 

Because  of  the  added  responsibilities  in  day  care,  a  day  care  unit 
was  established  with  a  supervisor,  four  consultants  and  two  stenog- 
raphers. This  unit  must  be  increased  by  another  two  consultants  as 
soon  as  possible  to  handle  the  volume  of  work  in  at  least  a  reasonably 
adequate  manner.  The  position  of  Supervisor  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Services  was  filled  after  being  vacant  for  18  months  and  a  new  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  to  work  primarily  with  the  maternity  home  pro- 
grams wras  set  up  and  filled.  The  Supervisor  of  Child  Caring  Institu- 
tions was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Community  Services  Consultant 
but  continued  to  carry  some  responsibilities  for  the  institutions  until 
recent  months.  That  position  is  the  only  one  not  filled  or  about  to  be 
filled. 

Members  of  the  staff  continue  to  serve  on  regional  and  national 
committees  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  the  National  Council  on  Homemaker 
Services,  and  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  Also  many  state- 
wide organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  have  staff 
members  serving  on  committees. 

County  Staff 

There  was  continuing  effort  to  secure  staff  in  the  counties.  Over  the 
biennium  the  number  of  child  welfare  staff  salaries  in  which  the  State 
Board  participated  with  Federal  Child  Welfare  Service  Funds  in- 
creased from  123  to  152  but  at  least  55  more  trained  workers  could 
have  been  placed  in  approved  positions  had  they  been  available.  There 
was  some  increase  in  the  compensation  plan  during  the  biennium  which 
may  help  in  recruiting  and  keeping  trained  staff.  Also,  the  additional 
money  for  educational  grants  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  grants 
should  help  in  securing  more  trained  staff.  With  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities of  public  welfare,  more  and  better-trained  staff  continues 
to  be  an  urgent  need. 

The  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work  in  services  to  children 
and  their  families  has  been  pointed  up  throughout  this  report.  Staff 
members  in  the  counties  have  carried  the  heavy  load  well  despite  turn- 
over. Where  the  well-being  of  children  is  concerned,  there  is  always 
very  real  effort.  It  is  because  of  these  works  in  the  counties  that 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  as  having  a  fine  program  of  public  so- 
cial services  for  children. 

Advisory  Committees 

The  Division  again  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  the  committees  who  helped  strengthen  services  to  children  during 
the  past  biennium. 

The  Child  Welfare  Advisory  Committee  had  two  meetings  each  year. 
Representatives  of  the  29  state-wide  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions gave  thought  and  time  so  that  these  meetings  were  profitable  to 
all  in  the  exchange  of  information,  suggestions,  and  in  the  support  of 
program.  A  technical  sub-committee  reviewed  the  day  care  standards 
and  adopted  a  revision. 
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The  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Child-Caring  Institu- 
tions continued  to  be  helpful. 

The  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  gave  leadership  in  developing  material  to  strengthen  chil- 
dren's programs. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  follow-up  on  North  Carolina's  report  to  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  worked  closely  with  the 
Division.  Staff  members  served  on  the  various  steering  committees  of 
the  Conference. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities 
worked  closely  with  the  State  Board  in  improving  services  to  children 
in  need  of  day  care. 

The  Day  Care  Advisory  Committee  was  set  up  and  planned  its  fu- 
ture course. 

The  Day  Care  Interdepartmental  Committee  met  monthly  to  discuss 
the  various  aspects  of  the  broad  day  care  program  in  this  state. 


DIVISION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

Dorothy  Park  Griffin,  Director 

Psychological  Clinic  Services 

Each  biennium  has  shown  an  increase  in  services  rendered  by  the 
psychologists  of  the  Division  working  through  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  (see  Table  19). 

Table  19 — Number  of  Client  Interviews  and  Counties  Served  by 
Division  of  Psychological  Services,  1944-46  through  1962-64 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Biennium 

Client  Interviews 

Counties    Served 

1944-46 

677 

63 

1946-48 

1,738 

93 

1948-50 

3,633 

97 

1950-52 

3,800 

98 

1952-54 

4,710 

100 

1954-56 

5,267 

100 

1956-58 

5,720 

100 

1958-60 

6,319 

100 

1960-62 

6,771 

100 

1962-64 

8,598 

100 

Diagnostic,  consultative,  and  educational  psychological  services  are 
provided  by  the  Division  through  its  traveling  clinics  which  are  held 
periodically  in  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Individual  psy- 
chological evaluations  and  consultative  services  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  child  or  citizen  in  the  state  irrespective  of  social  or 
financial  status.  Educational  and  speaker  services  are  also  available 
to  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  to  other  agencies,  as  well 
as  to  schools,  PTA's,  civic  clubs,  associations  for  the  retarded,  mental 
health  associations,  etc. 

Referrals  may  be  initiated  by  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
or  may  be  a  part  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  departments  to  other 
agencies  such  as  schools,  juvenile  courts,  police,  health  departments, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  family  service  agencies,  or  to  individuals 
such  as  parents  or  relatives,  physicians,  ministers,  and  others. 

Clinics  are  regularly  conducted  in  the  offices  of  the  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare.  Each  client  is  seen  individually.  Many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cases  are  evaluated.  Infants  are  examined  to  determine 
their  rate  of  development  and  suitability  for  adoption.  A  large  number 
of  school  children  are  referred  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as 
truancy,  inability  to  keep  up  with  their  grade,  speech  or  reading  dif- 
ficulties, behavior  problems,  and  delinquency.  Others  are  referred  be- 
cause they  are  being  considered  for  special  classes  for  educable  or 
trainable  children,  or  for  placement  in  a  child-caring  institution,  foster 
boarding  home,  correctional  school,  or  center  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Adult  cases  are  frequently  referred  for  psychological   evaluation  to 
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determine  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  or 
for  OASDI  disability  benefits,  for  consideration  by  the  Eugenics  Board 
for  sterilization,  or  to  determine  vocational  possibilities,  ability  to 
assume  responsibility  as  head  of  a  family,  or  need  for  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Professional  personnel  during  the  biennium  consisted  of  nine 
clinical  psychologists,  two  of  whom  were  on  a  half-time  basis  for  part 
of  the  period,  and  two  psychologist  interns  who  worked  two  months. 

During  the  biennium  all  counties  in  the  State  were  served  by  psy- 
chological clinics.  In  1962-63  the  number  of  interviews  was  4,319;  in 
1963-64,  it  was  4,279,  making  a  total  for  the  biennium  of  8,598.  Of 
these,  7,956  were  initial  interviews  and  642  were  retests.  All  of  these 
cases  were  evaluated  by  State  psychologists  with  the  exception  of  150 
examined  by  psychologist  interns  and  47  which  are  examined  by  fee 
psychologists.  More  than  81  per  cent  of  the  individuals  evaluated  were 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  age  breakdown  shows  500  infants  (below 
the  age  of  two)  ;  6,501  children  (2-20  years)  ;  and  1,597  adults. 

Sources  of  referral  were:  departments  of  public  welfare  (only), 
4,009 ;  courts  or  police  281 ;  schools,  1,929 ;  health  departments,  345 ; 
self  or  relatives,  1,575;  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  86;  physicians,  288; 
other  sources,  104.  This  represents  an  increase  over  the  last  biennium 
of  referrals  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  schools,  physicians,  and 
courts. 

Reasons  for  referral  were:  adoption,  749;  foster  home  placement, 
196;  placement  in  child  caring  institutions,  709;  aid  to  the  perman- 
ently and  totally  disabled,  783;  Eugenics  Board,  461;  behavior  prob- 
lems, 1,471 ;  educational  problems,  2,933,  of  which  1,098  were  special 
education  cases  from  45  counties ;  vocational  problems,  484 ;  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  797;  Disability  Determination  program,  182; 
other  reasons,  93.  This  represents  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  for  APTD,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  behavior  cases 
and  those  with  educational  and  vocational  problems,  probably  reflect- 
ing the  increase  of  resources  in  the  State  for  rehabilitation  and  for 
special  education  classes. 

In  addition  to  interviews  and  evaluations  of  clients,  staff  psycholo- 
gists held  a  total  of  12,904  conferences  in  county  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  as  follows:  929  with  groups  of  workers;  4,313  with  indi- 
vidual workers;  417  with  individual  teachers;  5,396  with  parents  and 
relatives;  1,597  with  directors  of  public  welfare;  and  252  with  other 
persons  concerned  with  the  case.  This  represents  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  biennium  in  the  number  of  conferences  and 
in  various  kinds  of  consultative  services. 

Psychiatric  Consultations 

Regular  consultations  between  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Psycho- 
logical Services  and  the  agency  psychiatrist  were  held  in  connection 
with  Field  Staff  Conferences.  Staff  psychologists  participated  in  49 
psychiatric  consultations  planned  for  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  staffs  by  the  Supervisor   of   Staff   Development.   Through   a 
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series  of  case  conferences  with  the  team — composed  of  the  agency- 
psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development 
— caseworkers  in  county  departments  of  public  welfare  gain  insight 
into  the  dynamics  of  the  problems  involved  in  a  case  and  receive  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  may  best  work  with  the  case  and  with  other 
similar  cases  which  they  may  encounter. 

Other  Staff  Activities 

Staff  psychologists  gave  consultative  and/or  speaker  service  for  110 
meetings  at  regional,  state,  and  local  levels  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Mental  Health,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
various  State  agencies,  schools,  colleges,  civic  groups,  caseworker's 
associations,  mental  health  associations,  associations  for  the  retarded, 
parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  The  Director  participated  in  several 
orientation  workshops  for  new  directors  of  public  welfare  and  for  new 
caseworkers,  as  well  as  in  a  television  program. 

Division  psychologists  attended  a  variety  of  professional  meetings 
both  in  and  out  of  State.  Staff  psychologists  served  the  Child  Evalua- 
tion Clinics  held  each  month  at  Morganton,  Oxford,  Warrenton,  and 
Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Visits 
were  made  by  the  Division  staff  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
North  Carolina  Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital,  the  Wright  School  for  Emo- 
tionally Disturbed,  the  Child  Psychiatry  Clinic  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Chapel  Hill,  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic  at  Chapel  Hill,  Cas- 
well School  and  Caswell  Rehabilitation  Center.  Staff  conferences  were 
held  with  personnel  from  Special  Education,  Services  for  the  Gifted, 
Guidance  Services,  Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  and  from  Murdoch  Center.  The  Director  of  the  Division  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Health 
Council,  and  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Licensing  of  Private  Mental  Hospitals  and  Facilities 
for  Alcoholics 

Seventeen  private  institutions  and  residential  facilities  for  psy- 
chotics  and/or  alcoholics  were  inspected  by  the  agency  psychiatrist  for 
licensing  during  the  fiscal  year  1962-63.  Movement  of  population  re- 
ports were  received  each  six  months  and  fire  and  sanitation  reports 
at  least  once  a  year  for  all  facilities.  Requirements  for  a  full  license 
were  met  by  the  following  private  mental  hospitals:  Appalachian  Hall 
(Asheville),  Highland  Hospital  (Asheville),  Pinebluff  Sanitarium 
(Pinebluff).  They  were  also  met  by  the  following  facilities  which 
provide  medical  care  for  alcoholics:  Clearview  Sanatorium  (Ayden) 
which  closed  June  30,  1963,  for  financial  reasons,  Elmwood  Sanatorium 
CElm  City),  Glenwood  Park  Sanitarium  (Greensboro,  license  not  is- 
sued until  December,  1962,  because  of  unsatisfactory  fire  report), 
Green  Terrace  (Kittrell),  Keeley  Institute  (Greensboro),  and  Wil- 
mith    ( Charlotte). 

Eight  non-medical  facilities  for  alcoholics  offering  religious  re- 
habilitative   treatment    were    inspected    by    the    agency    psychiatrist, 
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movement  of  population  reports  were  requested  each  six  months,  and 
fire  and  sanitation  inspections  were  made.  The  following  were  granted 
full  licenses:  Bethel  Colony  of  Mercy  (Lenoir),  Damascus  Home  for 
Men  (Snow  Camp),  Damascus  Home  for  Women  (Snow  Camp), 
Friendship  House  (Winston-Salem),  Good  Shepherd  Home  (Lake  Wac- 
camaw),  Grace  Home  (Boone),  Hebron  Colony  (Boone),  and  the 
House  of  Prayer  operated  under  a  temporary  provisional  license,  since 
the  new  building  which  would  satisfy  the  fire  protection  regulations 
was  still  in  the  planning  stage. 

Movement  of  population  reports  were  also  received  from  the  Psy- 
chiatric Service,  Duke  University  Medical  Center  (Meyer  and  Cable 
Wards),  and  from  the  Psychiatric  Unit  at  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital,  both  of  which  are  licensed  by  the  Medical  Care  Commission* 
since  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  hospitals  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  agency  psychiatrist,  in  accordance  with  G.S.  122-73  and  74, 
also  inspected  the  mental  ward  of  the  Durham  County  Home,  of  the 
Guilford  County  Home  for  the  Aged  and  the  Infirm,  and  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Hospital  for  the  Indigent  and  Infirm.  The  Durham  facility  plans 
to  accept  no  more  mental  patients  and  is  working  toward  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  mental  ward.  The  Guilford  County  facility  also 
serves  as  a  detention  home  for  patients  awaiting  commitment  to  State 
hospitals.  The  Forsyth  County  Hospital  is  working  toward  classifica- 
tion as  a  nursing  home  licensed  by  the  Health  Department. 

On  June  24,  1963,  the  General  Assembly  ratified  the  law  creating  the 
new  Department  of  Mental  Health  to  which  was  delegated,  among 
other  responsibilities,  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  licensing  all  private 
medical  facilities  for  mental  patients,  the  mentally  retarded,  or  ine- 
briates. The  files  on  these  facilities  were  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  in  the  fall  of  1963.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare continues  to  inspect  and  license  the  non-medical  (including  re- 
ligiously oriented)   homes  for  alcoholics. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963-64  the  following  non-medical  homes  for 
alcoholics  met  the  requirements  for  full  licenses:  Friendship  House, 
Grace  Home,  Hebron  Colony  and  Bethel  Colony  of  Mercy.  Good  Shep- 
herd Home  did  not  meet  the  sanitation  requirements,  but  was  given 
a  six  months'  provisional  license.  The  House  of  Prayer  did  not  meet 
the  licensing  requirements,  since  the  new  building  has  not  yet  been 
constructed.  The  Damascus  Homes  for  Men  and  Women  could  not  be 
issued  licenses  because  of  failure  to  meet  the  sanitation  requirements. 

Clearance  of  Residence  for  Inter-State  Transfer  of  Mental 
Patients  and  Cooperation  with  State  Hospitals 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  cooperate  with  State  hos- 
pitals with  regard  to  commitment  of  patients,  securing  social  histories, 
certifying  indigence,  arranging  placement  outside  the  hospital,  giving 
needed  casework  services  to  patients  on  probation,  and  investigating 
claims  to  residence  of  patients  believed  to  be  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Correspondence  regarding  legal   residence   of  patients   confined   in 
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mental  hospitals  outside  of  the  State  is  routed  through  the  Division 
of  Psychological  Services.  When  a  county  department  of  public  wel- 
fare has  established  a  patient's  claim  to  residence  in  North  Carolina, 
the  information  is  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health,  for  authorization  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  patient  to  a  mental  hospital  in  North  Carolina.  During 
1962-64,  residence  in  North  Carolina  was  cleared  and  information  sent 
to  the  North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  for  77  patients. 
Other  cases  receiving  attention  for  clearance  of  residence  for  inter- 
state transfer  totaled  855  during  the  biennium. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Editha  M.  Ponder,  Director 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  fall 
into  three  general  categories.  First,  the  Division  conducts  a  broad 
program  of  research  into  social  problems  in  the  State,  fulfilling  the 
statutory  obligation  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  "study 
the  subjects  of  nonemployment,  poverty,  vagrancy,  housing  conditions, 
crime,  public  amusement,  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  divorce  and 
wife  desertion,  the  social  evil  and  kindred  subjects  and  their  causes, 
treatment,  and  prevention,  and  the  prevention  of  any  hurtful  social 
condition."  (G.S.  108-3)  Second,  the  Division  conducts  the  statistical 
reporting  program  on  public  welfare  activities  over  the  State,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  100  county  departments,  the  several  divisions  of  the 
State  Board,  and  various  public  institutions.  Third,  the  Division  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  on  matters  related  to  research  and  statistics 
to  staff  members  in  the  State  and  county  departments  of  public  welfare, 
thus  helping  to  make  available  factual  material  as  a  basis  for  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  Progress  has  been  made  in  all  three  areas 
during  the  biennium,  although  staff  vacancies  have  postponed  comple- 
tion of  some  projects  which  were  undertaken. 

One  large  scale  social  study  was  conducted  by  the  Division  during 
the  biennium,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  studies.  A  sample  survey 
of  characteristics  and  financial  circumstances  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  in  October  1962  was  conducted  as 
a  segment  of  a  nationwide  study,  the  first  since  1951.  Analysis  of  the 
study  findings  had  not  been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

Results  of  a  Statewide  study  of  characteristics  of  children  receiving 
social  services  through  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in  May 
1961  were  published  in  Public  Welfare  Statistics.  This  was  the  most 
extensive  study  of  the  subject  conducted  to  date  by  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

The  statistical  reporting  program  of  the  State  Board  continued  to 
require  a  major  portion  of  time  of  the  Division  during  the  biennium. 
Data  were  collected  and  published  on:  Case  turnover  and  payments 
(both  for  money  payment  and  no  money  payment  cases)  under  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  general  assistance;  hospitalization, 
medical  care,  and  other  financial  assistance;  non-financial  service  only 
cases;  children  receiving  services;  licensed  homes  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  family  care  homes;  day  care  facilities;  adoptions;  juvenile 
court  cases ;  population  turnover  in  State  and  county  institutions ;  sur- 
plus commodities;  eugenical  sterilizations;  and  various  other  services. 
Current  data  continued  to  be  published  in  the  monthly  multilithed  pub- 
lication, North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  Statistics. 

During  the  biennium  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  developing 
controls  and  other  procedures  for  defined  service  activities  for  pub- 
lic assistance  cases  as  a  result  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  day  sheet  used  by  social  work  staff  for  reporting 
interviews  was  revised,  as  was  the  monthly  report  of  interviews.  A 
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card  system  for  maintaining  control  of  the  classification  of  AFDC 
cases,  the  preparation  of  the  social  study,  periodic  reviews,  and  re- 
quired visits  to  defined  service  cases  was  developed. 

The  Children's  Bureau  system  for  uniform  reporting  of  juvenile 
court  statistics  was  adopted  in  North  Carolina  on  January  1,  1964. 
The  new  card  will  provide  more  extensive  data  on  children's  cases 
brought  before  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts  of  the  State. 
Through  its  use  comparable  data  will  be  available  for  local,  State,  and 
national  uses  on  cases  disposed  of  with  or  without  petitions.  North 
Carolina  was  among  the  first  ten  States  to  adopt  the  card. 

The  Statistical  Manual  was  revised  when  necesasry  to  improve  its 
usefulness  to  counties  and  to  incorporate  report  changes  resulting  from 
new  State  and  Federal  policies.  The  major  changes  during  the  bien- 
nium  concerned  the  revised  reports  and  their  relation  to  established 
controls  and  report  forms. 

Controls  were  developed  and  forms  used  by  the  counties  for  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  Federal  day  care  program  were  revised  in 
order  that  the  State  might  furnish  required  reports  quarterly  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  on  this  phase  of  the  child  welfare  program.  For 
the  first  time  selected  characteristics  on  day  care  facilities  licensed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  are  available  on  a  recurring  basis, 
as  well  as  on  children  participating  in  the  day  care  program  financed 
through  Children's  Bureau  funds. 

The  Director  worked  cooperatively  with  The  Duke  Endowment  in 
setting  up  revised  control  cards  on  children  placed  in  voluntary  child- 
caring  institutions.  While  the  impetus  for  this  came  from  The  Duke 
Endowment,  which  gives  financial  support  to  these  institutions,  the 
central  registry  set  up  in  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  connection 
with  the  revisions  will  provide  extensive  data  on  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  these  children. 

Throughout  the  biennium  the  Division  provided  various  estimates 
and  supporting  data  relative  to  State  appropriations  required  for  the 
continuation  of  public  assistance  programs  through  the  next  biennium. 

The  Director  was  involved  extensively  during  the  biennium  with 
plans  for  converting  agency  fiscal  and  statistical  procedures  to  data 
processing.  She  also  carried  considerable  responsibility  during  the 
last  year  of  the  biennium  in  the  development  of  plans  for  implementing 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  and  extended  medical  services  to  re- 
cipients in  other  public  assistance  programs. 

The  Director  served  as  chairman  of  the  planning  committee  for  the 
Biennial  Workshop  on  Public  Welfare  Research  and  Statistics  and 
carried  primary  responsibility  for  development  of  the  program  for 
the  National  meeting  held  in  Washington  during  July  1964.  She  also 
carried  responsibility  for  planning  sessions  for  research  and  statistics 
personnel  at  the  Biennial  Roundtable  Conference  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association  in  Chicago  in  December  1963. 

Various  methods  were  used  to  instruct  staff  members  in  matters 
relating  to  statistics  and  research  methods,  including  participation  in 
orientation  institutes  for  beginning  caseworkers  and  new  county  di- 
rectors of  public  welfare.  New  personnel  responsible  for  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  statistical  reports  in  a  number  of  counties  come  to  the  State 
Office  for  orientation.  The  1963  General  Assembly  approved  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  statistician  position  for  the  Division.  This  position  has 
not  been  filled,  since  a  qualified  person  has  not  been  found.  When 
employed,  this  person  will  be  given  considerable  responsibility  for 
conducting  workshops  on  statistical  procedures  for  casework  and 
supervisory  personnel  and  for  statistical  personnel  in  the  counties  of 
the  State. 

The  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
public  welfare  research  in  North  Carolina.  Consultation  is  given  to 
staff  members  of  the  State  Board  as  well  as  to  county  personnel  in  mat- 
ters involving  statistical  reporting  and  on  methods  of  conducting  re- 
search on  questions  related  to  public  welfare. 


DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Russell  R.  Chambers,  Director 

The  1963  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  passed 
enabling  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  Medical 
Assistance  for  the  Aged  and  other  indigent  and  medically  indigent 
groups  and  appropriated  $750,000  to  provide  this  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  during  the  1963-65  biennium.  Medical  services  for  the 
other  groups  of  indigent  and  medically  indigent  were  provided  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  other  categories  of  assistance  recipients. 

This  legislation  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
provide  out-patient  services,  dental  services  (for  those  65  and  over), 
and  drug  services  to  eligible  recipients,  in  addition  to  the  hospital  in- 
patient services  which  were  being  provided  to  assistance  recipients. 

The  authorized  beginning  date  for  this  new  program  was  July  1, 
1963.  However,  lack  of  personnel  and  other  circumstances  permitted 
only  limited  activity  toward  implementation  of  this  program  until 
March  1,  1964.  At  that  time,  the  Division  of  Medical  Services  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  established  and  a  director  was 
appointed. 

The  months  from  March  to  July  were  devoted  to  gathering  informa- 
tion ;  formulating  plan  material ;  presenting  plan  proposals  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare;  consulting  with  committees  from  various 
professional  organizations  (both  prior  to  and  after  March  1)  ;  and 
preparing  manual  material  and  other  informational  material  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  100  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  162  par- 
ticipating hospitals,  1,500  dentists,  and  3,475  physicians. 

The  new  program  of  medical  services,  except  for  drugs,  was  im- 
plemented, effective  July  1,  1964;  the  drug  services  were  scheduled  for 
an  effective  beginning  date  of  October  1,  1964. 

Expenditures  by  the  Division  of  Medical  Services  for  fiscal  year 
1963-64  amounted  to  $7,724  for  staff,  equipment,  telephone  and  postage, 
supplies  and  travel.  During  this  period  no  medical  services  were  pro- 
vided under  MAA.  Funds  for  hospitalization  of  other  categories  of 
assistance  recipients  were  budgeted  and  expended  under  the  respective 
categorical  subheads.  These  expenditures  are  shown  in  the  biennial 
report  of  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

State  funds  available  for  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  and  medi- 
cal services  for  other  assistance  recipients  during  fiscal  year  1964-65 
total  $2,104,832.  This  includes  funds  for  State  administration  costs, 
$50,000  Aid  to  County  Welfare  Administration,  and  payments  for 
medical  services  rendered.  Federal  matching  participation  in  these 
services  ranges  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended; 
the  non-federal  portion  is  equally  divided  between  State  and  county 
funds. 

The  total  amount  budgeted,  including  federal,  state  and  county 
funds,  for  medical  services  for  all  categories  of  assistance  recipients 
during  1964-65  is  $14,301,398. 

The  Division  of  Medical  Services  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
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of  the  administration  of  all  medical  services  provided  under  the 
State's  program  to  all  categories  of  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
assistance  recipients.  These  categories  include  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged  (MAA),  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA),  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled  (APTD). 

Content  and  Scope  of  Medical  Services  Provided 

1.  Hospital  In-Patient  Services 

In-patient  hospital  services  are  provided  by  hospitals  licensed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  or  the  appropriate  licensing 
authority  of  any  other  state  and  shall  consist  of  the  following  items: 
(1)  bed  and  board  in  appropriate  accommodations;  (2)  professional 
services  as  provided  by  the  hospital  to  any  other  patients;  (3)  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  services  and  other  services,  and  use  of  equipment  such 
as  are  related  to  the  patient's  care  and  treatment  in  the  hospital. 

Basis  for  Payment 

Hospitals  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  reimbursable  per  diem  cost,  as 
reported  annually  on  Joint  Hospital  Form  1  to  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  up  to  a  maximum  per  diem  as  specified  by  State  law. 

2.  Hospital  Out-Patient  Services 

Out-patient  services  are  provided  by  hospitals  licensed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  or  the  appropriate  licensing  author- 
ity of  any  State  consisting  of  the  following  items:  (1)  professional 
services  as  provided  by  the  hospital  to  any  other  out-patients;  (2) 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services  and  such  other  services,  dressings  and 
medications  as  are  related  to  out-patient  treatment. 

Basis  for  Payment 

Reimbursable  per  out-patient  visit  cost  as  reported  annually  on  Joint 
Hospital  Form  1  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

3.  Dental  Services 

Dental  care  and  treatment  limited  to:  (1)  emergency  and  palliative 
treatment;   (2)  extractions;  (3)  fillings,  and  (4)  repairs  to  dentures. 

Basis  for  Payment 

A  schedule  of  services  and  fees  is  established  annually  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
schedule  of  services  and  fees. 

4.  Drug  Services 

Content  and  scope  of  service  and  basis  for  payment  is  to  be  estab- 
lished prior  to  effective  beginning  date. 
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Eligibility 

Eligibility  for  medical  services  is  determined  currently  with  the 
need  for  these  services  and  on  the  basis  of  certification  by  the  county 
department  of  public  welfare.  Thus  all  applications  for  determination 
of  eligibility  to  receive  medical  assistance  under  one  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare's  assistance  categories  are  made  at  the 
county  department  of  public  welfare  in  the  county  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant lives.  Once  an  applicant's  eligibility  is  determined,  the  county 
director  of  public  welfare  issues  authorizations  to  vendors  for  medical 
services  as  needed.  The  vendors  of  medical  services  send  invoices  for 
services  rendered  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Raleigh, 
where  checks  are  written  after  verification  of  invoices  and  returned  to 
the  county  directors  of  public  welfare  for  distribution. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Louis  G.  Christian,  Consultant 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Kiester 
served  as  the  Community  Services  Consultant.  The  present  consultant 
was  appointed  as  of  July  1,  1963.  Cooperative  working  relationships 
were  maintained  with  many  public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions during  the  biennium.  Much  of  the  liaison  with  these  organiza- 
tions is  carried  by  the  Consultant  on  Community  Services. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  continued  spon- 
sorship of  the  Help-A-Home  projects  as  a  departmental  activity.  The 
usable  household  items,  collected  by  club  members,  were  distributed  by 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  to  families  in  need.  The  Junior 
Woman's  Club  continued  sponsorship  of  both  the  Help-A-Home  project 
and  the  Children's  Clothing  Closets.  This  latter  project  is  also  carried 
on  cooperatively  with  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Over 
171,000  garments  were  collected  by  fifty-four  different  clubs  during  the 
biennium.  These  garments  were  given  an  estimated  value  of  $342,000. 
An  aditional  $4,000  in  cash  was  spent  for  new  garments  for  distribu- 
tion. All  of  the  work  involved  in  collecting,  sorting,  cleaning,  mending, 
and  issuing  these  garments  (an  estimated  13,000  hours)  was  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Department  of 
Community  Colleges,  operated  a  training  program  in  shoemaking 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  receive  from  them  the  shoes  produced  in  this  training 
program.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months  we  were  able  to  send 
14,328  pairs  of  these  heavy-duty  work  shoes  to  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  for  distribution  to  needy  individuals. 

Similarly  we  received  a  large  quantity  of  double-knit  wool  and 
cotton  jersey  that  was  made  in  another  training  program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.  This  material  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  20  county  departments  of  public  welfare  which  at  that 
time  had  homemakers  on  their  staffs.  Much  of  the  material  was  used 
by  the  homemakers  to  produce  useful  garments  as  they  taught  sewing 
classes  to  mothers  with  whom  they  were  working. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  1,702  billfolds  were  made  available  to  the 
Department  again  through  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 
and  these  were  sent  to  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  child 
caring  institutions  in  the  State.  All  of  these  were  given  to  teenage 
boys  and  girls  in  foster  home  or  institutional  care.  These,  too,  were 
products  of  a  training  program  carried  on  to  try  to  improve  the  em- 
ployment potential  of  a  group  of  adults  in  one  section  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  event  of  the  biennium  was  the  application  for 
and  approval  of  a  demonstration  grant  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  this  department  in  the 
amount  of  $422,000.00.  This  grant,  renewable  for  three  years,  is  to 
be  used  to  carry  on  a  demonstration  project  in  community  services  in 
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North  Carolina.  The  proposal  calls  for  the  employment  of  twenty- 
five  Community  Services  Consultants  for  assignment  to  local  areas  in 
the  State  to  attempt  to  discover,  coordinate,  and  develop  resources  to 
assist  socially  and  economically  impoverished  individuals.  The  project 
is  being  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Fund 
in  the  effort  to  "break  the  cycle  of  poverty." 


FIELD  SERVICE 

Ellen  Douglass  Bush,  Director 

The  function  of  Field  Service  within  the  state-supervised,  locally- 
administered  public  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina  is  to  help 
county  directors  develop  professional  skills,  administrative  abilities, 
and  the  most  effective  public  welfare  program  possible  in  the  com- 
munity. The  11  public  welfare  field  representatives  make  all  contacts 
in  the  local  departments  through  the  county  directors.  The  help  given 
during  visits  to  the  county  office  is  through  the  professional  relation- 
ship with  the  director  and  local  staff.  The  field  representative's  role 
in  the  county  office  is  to  understand  the  needs,  strengths  and  problems 
in  the  local  situation  and  through  this  understanding  to  stimulate 
professional  development  and  competence  and  to  promote  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  public  welfare  field  representatives  carry  direct  supervisory 
responsibility  for  the  State  Office  and  have  the  authority  to  see  that 
all  state  policies  are  followed  in  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 
They  also  carry  responsibility  for  liaison  between  the  State  Office 
and  county  departments.  They  keep  the  State  Office  informed  about 
conditions  which  affect  the  administration  of  all  state  and  local  public 
welfare  programs.  They  advise  on  the  development  of  policies  in  cer- 
tain programs  and  carry  responsibility  for  seeing  that  there  is  uniform 
interpretation  of  State  policies. 

Regular  field  service  to  county  departments  was  interrupted  for  four 
months  in  1963  when  Field  Service  carried  major  responsibility  for 
the  Congressional  Investigation  of  the  AFDC  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  field  representatives  and  the  director  served  as  supervisors 
and  eight  field  representatives  served  as  state  reviewers  full-time.  This 
meant  that  there  was  no  regular  field  service  to  county  departments 
during  this  period.  The  study  involved  careful  reading  of  case  records 
followed  by  home  visits  to  clients.  Since  field  representatives  could 
rot  work  in  their  own  territories,  a  great  deal  of  travel  and  overtime 
work  was  involved.  During  February,  March,  and  April,  1963,  the  field 
representatives  travelled  45,974  miles  in  work  on  the  study. 

There  are  11  public  welfare  field  representative  positions,  with  one 
position  having  been  vacant  during  most  of  the  biennium.  Field 
representatives  are  assigned  territories  ranging  in  size  from  seven 
to  eleven  counties.  They  spend  usually  eight  weeks  in  their  territories 
working  directly  with  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  come 
into  the  State  Office  for  conferences  during  the  ninth  week.  Eight  such 
conferences  were  held  during  the  biennium.  The  Director  of  Field 
Service  carries  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  field  representa- 
tivs  and  for  planning  the  week  of  conferences  in  the  State  Office. 
These  conferences  are  an  important  link  in  the  liaison  between  State 
and  county  units,  providing  an  opportunity  for  all  State  Office  person- 
nel to  explore  together  county  viewpoints,  problems,  and  progress  as 
well  as  State  policy  and  program.  The  conference  schedule  includes  full 
staff  meetings,  smaller  group  meetings,  and  individual  conferences. 
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Field  Service  continues  to  place  emphasis  on  strengthening  public 
welfare  administration  in  county  departments.  The  usual  meetings  to 
review  agency  administration  with  welfare  board  members  in  each 
county  were  not  held  during  this  biennium  due  to  the  Congressional 
Investigation  of  the  AFDC  program  and  due  to  the  many  new  pro- 
grams added  during  the  biennium.  However,  district  meetings  for 
welfare  board  members  and  other  county  officials  were  held  in  each  of 
the  eleven  field  representative  districts  in  the  fall  of  1962.  Field  Serv- 
ice also  participated  in  the  statewide  meetings  for  county  welfare 
officials.  Field  Service  has  cooperated  closely  with  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  their  training  program  in  public  welfare  administration 
begun  in  1963.  The  field  representatives  participated  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning and  attended  a  three  day  institute  in  August  on  "Administration 
by  Objectives."  The  plan  continues  for  at  least  one  field  representative 
to  attend  each  of  the  training  sessions  for  county  administrators  and 
supervisors  at  the  Institute  of  Government. 

Direct  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  in  the  counties  is  a  major  responsibility  of  Field  Service. 
Field  representatives  completed  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  assistance  programs  in  five  counties  during  the 
biennium.  These  reviews  are  quite  detailed  and  each  review  requires 
about  three  weeks  for  completion.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  eval- 
uate conformity  with  State  and  Federal  laws  and  policies.  They  have 
been  useful  to  the  Federal  agency  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  in  the  supervision  of  the  public  assistance  programs  through- 
out the  State  and  in  the  development  of  policy.  With  the  initiation  of 
the  Quality  Control  unit  within  the  State  Office,  this  plan  of  review  is 
being  changed. 

Staff  development  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Field 
Service.  During  this  biennium  major  focus  was  placed  on  developing 
casework  skills  in  AFDC  cases  classified  as  in  need  of  "defined  serv- 
ices," and  on  improving  the  techniques  and  methods  of  verification  of 
eligibility  for  public  assistance.  A  total  of  745  staff  meetings  and  633 
group  conferences  were  led  by  field  representatives  to  discuss  policy 
and  manual  material  from  the  State  Office.  In  addition  to  these  meet- 
ings within  county  departments,  field  representatives  held  a  number 
of  other  group  meetings  within  their  districts,  including  special  meet- 
ings for  directors  or  other  county  staff  members  with  discussion  fo- 
cussed  on  such  topics  as  public  relations,  administration,  statistical 
procedures,  community  organization,  casework  recording,  interviewing 
techniques,  public  assistance  verification  of  eligibility,  services  to  the 
aged,  child  caring  institutions,  surplus  commodity  program,  casework 
supervision,  civil  defense,  and  adoptions  and  other  child  welfare 
services.  Staff  members  were  encouraged  to  attend  professional  meet- 
ings and  to  make  use  of  professional  literature.  Encouragement  was 
given  to  county  staff  members  to  seek  further  development  of  their 
skills  through  in-service  training  programs  and  graduate  study.  The 
field  representatives  are  giving  special  supervision  to  a  number  of 
recent  graduates  of  schools  of  social  work  to  enable  them  to  become 
certified  social  workers  in  the  Academy  of  Certified  Social  Workers. 
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A  close  working  relationship  was  maintained  with  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  providing  field 
work  placements  for  graduate  students  in  training  for  public  welfare 
positions.  Two  field  work  units  for  graduate  students  were  established 
in  the  biennium.  Field  Service  cooperated  with  the  School  of  Social 
Work  in  arranging  for  summer  institutes  taught  by  faculty  members. 
Two  courses  in  beginning  casework  were  offered  for  staff  in  county  de- 
partments in  1963  and  two  in  1964. 

Field  Service  cooperated  closely  with  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Caseworkers  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  for  state 
and  district  meetings.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  improved  pro- 
fessional service  in  public  welfare. 

Field  Service  works  closely  with  all  other  divisions  and  services  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  The  relationship  is  especially  close 
in  planning  for  the  effective  use  of  other  services  which  send  con- 
sultants and  other  specialists  to  county  departments — Psychological 
Services,  Child  Welfare,  and  Services  to  the  Aged.  Field  Service  car- 
ries much  responsibility  for  cooperative  activities  with  other  State 
agencies.  Members  of  the  field  staff  serve  on  many  committees  with 
representatives  from  other  agencies  both  within  the  State  and  at  the 
national  level.  Field  representatives  made  a  number  of  talks  before 
various  agencies  and  organizations  for  interpretation  of  public  wel- 
fare and  for  developing  fuller  cooperation  at  both  State  and  local 
levels. 


LICENSING  OF  FUND-RAISING 

Sara  E.  Wilkerson,  Supervisor 

During  the  biennium,  191  organizations  were  licensed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  State  solicitation  law  to  solicit  funds  in 
North  Carolina  in  support  of  their  programs.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  licensed  to  solicit  only  from  selected  groups,  corporations,  or 
foundations.  Approximately  36  per  cent  of  the  organizations  licensed 
are  included  in  one  or  more  of  the  united  fund,  community  chest,  or 
Jewish  welfare  federation  drives. 

During  1962-63  a  total  of  172  organizations  were  licensed,  six  of 
these  for  the  first  time.  In  1963-64,  156  licenses  were  issued,  including 
seven  initial  licenses.  The  decrease  in  licenses  issued  during  the  second 
year  of  the  biennium  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  S.  B.  37  by  the 
1963  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  amending  Chap- 
ter 108-84  to  exempt  colleges  holding  membership  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference  from  license  requirements  for  public  solicita- 
tion for  funds.  A  further  reduction  resulted  from  the  merger  of  eight 
separately  licensed  Girl  Scout  units  with  existing  Councils  during  the 
nation-wide  reorganization  of  Girl  Scouts  of  United  States  of  America. 

The  total  solicitation  goal  within  North  Carolina  for  the  organiza- 
tions licensed  to  solicit  was  $17,312,140  for  1962-63  and  $15,560,785 
for  1963-64. 

License  to  solicit  funds  in  the  State  was  denied  two  organizations 
which  failed  to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Twelve  or- 
ganizations were  found  to  be  exempt  from  licensing.  Those  declared 
exempt  were  churches  soliciting  for  funds  for  building  programs, 
schools  or  colleges  soliciting  within  their  "membership"  group,  political 
organizations,  and  locally  indigenous  organizations  confining  appeals 
to  residents  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located. 

Organizations  Licensed  1962-63  and  1963-64 

The  191  organizations  licensed  during  the  biennium  are  given  in  the 
following  list.  For  organizations  licensed  only  one  year  or  a  portion  of 
one  year  of  the  biennium,  the  license  year  is  specified.  All  others  ap- 
plied for  and  received  licenses  for  both  years.  In  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  other  State  agencies  participate  in  licensing  by  making  recom- 
mendations regarding  licensing  or  relicensing  of  organizations  with 
programs  in  their  fields  of  specialization. 

1.  Alamance  Girl  Scout  Council  1962-63 

2.  Alcoholic's  Home,  Inc. 

3.  Alexander  Children's  Center  (formerly  Alexander  Home) 

4.  American   Bible   Society 

5.  American  Cancer  Society,  North  Carolina  Division1 

6.  American  Field  Service2 

7.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind3 

8.  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind  8 

9.  American  Freedom  Association 

10.    American  Friends  Service  Committee 
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11.  American  Hearing  Society  4 

12.  The  American-Korean  Foundation 

13.  American  Lebanese  Syrian  Associated  Charities1 

14.  American  Legion  Auxiliary 

15.  American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.1 

16.  American  Missions  to  Greeks 

17.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  3 

18.  American  Social  Health  Association1 

19.  American  Waldensian  Aid  Society 

20.  American  War  Mothers,  North  Carolina  State  Chapter 

21.  The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation1  1962-63 

22.  The  Asheville  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Inc.1 

23.  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  1962-63 

24.  Atlantic  Christian  College  1962-63 

25.  Bentonville  Battleground  Advisory  Committee0 

26.  Bladen  County  Historical  Society"  1962-63 

27.  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men's  Home  1962-63 

28.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America5 

29.  Boys  Home,  Inc.,  of  Covington,  Virginia 

30.  Boys  Home  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

31.  Bright  Leaf  Girl  Scout  Council  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  1962-63 

32.  The  Brevard  Music  Center  1963-64 

33.  The  Brookings  Institution 

34.  Brown  University 

35.  Campbell  College  1962-63 

36.  Cape  Fear  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

37.  Carolina  Charter  Corporation0 

38.  Carolina  Christian  Union  1962-63 

39.  Carolina  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists 

40.  Carolinas  United  Community  Services 

41.  Catawba  Valley  Area  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc. 

42.  Central  Carolina  Girl  Scout  Council  1962-63 

43.  Central  North  €arolina  Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

44.  Charles  A.  Cannon  Jr.  Memorial  Hospital 

45.  Cherokee  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

46.  Child  Evangelism  Fellowship  of  North  Carolina  1962-63 

47.  Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hospital  x  1962-63 

48.  Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  1962-63 

49.  The  Children's  Village 

50.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

51.  Chowan  College  1962-63 

52.  Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Inc.  (formerly  Christian  Record 

Benevolent  Association,  Inc.)3 

53.  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program    (CROP)    1963-64 

54.  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy 

55.  The  Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina 

56.  The  Congregational  Christian  Home  for  Children 

57.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere   (CARE)   1963-64 

58.  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 

59.  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc. 

60.  Crossnore  School,  Inc.2 

61.  Cumberland  County  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.  1962-63 

62.  Daniel  Boone  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

63.  Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  National  Society  of  North  Carolina 

64.  Davidson  College   1962-63 

65.  Dental  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.1 

66.  Duke  University  1962-63 

67.  East  Carolina  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America  1963-64 

68.  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships,  Inc. 

69.  Faith  Cottage  for  Girls 

70.  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home  1962-63 

71.  Foster  Parents'  Plan,  Inc. 
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72.  4-H  Club  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  1962-63 

73.  Friends  Home,  Inc. 

74.  Friends  of  Wilmington  College,  Inc.  1963-64 

75.  Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  Inc.  1962-63 

76.  General  Greene  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

77.  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Coastal  Carolina,  Inc. 

78.  The  Goodfellows  Club  of  the  Raleigh  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1962-63 

79.  The  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Inc. 

80.  The  Grace  Home1  1962-63 

81.  Grandfather  Home  for  Children 

82.  Hadassah 

83.  Hebron  Colony1  1962-63 

84.  Hebron  Colony  and  Grace  Home,  Inc.   (formerly  licensed  separately) 

1963-64 

85.  Henderson  County  Girl  Scout  Association  1962-63 

86.  Highlands  Biological  Station 

87.  Hornet's  Nest  Girl  Scout  Council    (formerly  Mecklenburg  Girl   Scout 

Council)  1963-64 

88.  Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina8 

89.  International  Social  Service 

90.  Jackson  Laboratory  (formerly  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 

Laboratory)1 

91.  Japan  International  Christian  University  Foundation  1962-63 

92.  Jewish  Children's  Service 

93.  John  Milton  Society3 

94.  Keyauwee  Area  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc. 

95.  Kiwanis  Club  of  Raleigh,  Inc. 

96.  Latin  American  Bureau,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  1963-64 

97.  Laubach  Literacy  Fund  1963-64 

98.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  North  Carolina 

99.  Lees-McRae  College  1962-63 

100.  LeRoy  George   Children's  Nature  Museum 

101.  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation1 

102.  Mecklenburg  County  Girl  Scout  Council  1962-63    (See  Hornet's  Nest 

Girl  Scout  Council) 

103.  The  Medical  Foundation  of  North  Carolina1 

104.  Memorial  Mission  Hospital  of  Western  North  Carolina,  Inc.  (formerly 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital) 

105.  Memorial  Recreation  Forest,  Inc.5  1963-64 

106.  Mount  Olive  Junior  College,  Inc.  1962-63 

107.  Mount  Olive  Junior  College  Area  Foundation,  Inc.  1963-64 

108.  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  America1 

109.  The  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation,  Inc.1 

110.  National  Association  for  Mental  Health10 

111.  The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

112.  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 

113.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation1 

114.  The  National  Foundation1- 7 

115.  The  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver1 

116.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society1  1963-64 

117.  National  Municipal  League  1963-64 

118.  National  Recreation  Association6  1963-64 

119.  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc. 

120.  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.3 

121.  National  Travelers  Aid  Association 

122.  National  Wildlife  Federation9  1963-64 

123.  Near  East  College  Association  1963-64 

124.  The  Near  East  Foundation 

125.  Neusiok  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.  1962-63 

126.  New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc.3 

127.  North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind  3 
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128.  North  Carolina  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.10 

129.  North  Carolina  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.1,  2 

130.  North  Carolina  Confederate  Corporation" 

131.  North  Carolina  Council  on  Human  Relations 

132.  North  Carolina  Eye  Bank,  Inc.3 

133.  North   Carolina  Foundation  of   Church-Related   Colleges 

134.  North  Carolina  Foundation  for  Mental  Health  Research,  Inc.1 

135.  North  Carolina  Heart  Association1 

136.  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association6 

137.  North  Carolina  Piedmont  Girl  Scout  Council 

138.  North  Carolina  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.1, 7 

139.  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  Inc. 

140.  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association1 

141.  North  Carolina  Veterinary  Research  Foundation1 

142.  Occoneechee  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

143.  Old  Hickory  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

144.  Old  Salem,  Inc.0  1963-64 

145.  Oxford  Orphanage,  Inc. 

146.  Palmer  Memorial  Institute2 

147.  Parson  of  the  Hills  Foundation  1962-63 

148.  Patterson  School  for  Boys2 

149.  Pfeiffer  College  1962-63 

150.  Piedmont  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

151.  Pilgrim  Tract  Society   1962-63 

152.  Pilot  Area  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc. 

153.  Pines  of  Carolina  Girl  Scout  Council  1963-64 

154.  Pioneer  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc. 

155.  Pisgah  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc. 

156.  The  Pocket  Testament  League,  Inc. 

157.  Radio  Free  Europe  Fund,  Inc.  (formerly  Crusade  for  Freedom) 

158.  The  Raleigh  Rescue  Mission 

159.  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.3  1962-63 

160.  Roanoke  Rapids  Girl  Scouts  1962-63 

161.  Saint  Augustine's  College  1962-63 

162.  The  St.  Francis  Boys  Home 

163.  The  Salvation  Army 

164.  Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc. 

165.  Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  New  York  1963-64 

166.  South  Atlantic   Conference,  Seventh-day  Adventist 

167.  Southern  Humanities  Conference 

168.  Tarheelia  Girl   Scout  Council,  Inc. 

169.  Tidewater  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America  1962-63 

170.  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  Greensboro,  Family  Service  Society 

171.  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  Raleigh,  Family  Service  Society 

172.  Travelers  Aid  Division,  United  Social  Services  of  Asheville 

173.  Travelers    Aid   Division    of    Winston-Salem,    Associated    Family    and 
Child  Service  Agency 

174.  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Charlotte 

175.  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New  Hanover  County  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

176.  Tuscarora  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

177.  United  Board  of  Christian  Higher  Education  in  Asia 

178.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.1,  \  1963-64 

179.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  North  Carolina  Division 

180.  United  Jewish  Appeal,  Inc. 

181.  United  Medical  Research  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.1 

182.  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 

183.  United  Seamen's  Service,  Inc. 

184.  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc. 

185.  United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF 

186.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Department  of  North 
Carolina 

187.  Wake  Forest  College  1962-63 
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188.  Wake  Forest  College  Birthplace   Society,  Inc.0 

189.  Wingate  Junior  College   1962-63 

190.  World  University  Service 

191.  Young  Men's   Christian  Association,  Interstate    Association 

1  State   Board   of   Health   participating 

■  State    Department   of    Public    Instruction   participating 
8  State  Commission   for   the   Blind   participating 

*  Bureau   of   Deaf,    State    Department   of    Labor   participating 

■  State    Recreation    Commission    participating 

"  State    Department    of    Archives    and    History    participating 

7  Division   of   Vocational   Rehabilitation,    Department   of    Public    Instruction    participating 

s  State   Eugenics    Board    participating 

p  State   Wildlife   Resources    Commission    participating 

10  State   Department   of   Mental   Health    participating 

Information  on  Fund-Raising  Campaigns 

Monthly  news  releases  listing  organizations  licensed  during  the 
month  and  organizations  refused  license  were  sent  to  all  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  State.  Splendid  cooperation  has  been  given 
by  the  newspapers  to  keep  the  public  informed  concerning  fund- 
raising  activities. 

Each  month  a  summary  giving  details  regarding  the  program, 
fund-raising  goal,  method  of  solicitation,  purpose,  and  license  period 
of  each  organization  licensed  during  the  month  was  sent  to  county 
departments  of  public  welfare,  community  chests,  united  funds, 
members  of  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities,  chambers  of 
commerce,  merchants  associations,  Jewish  Welfare  associations, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  the  cooperating  State  agencies. 
Organizations  denied  license  during  the  month  and  organizations 
soliciting  without  license  were  listed  in  these  releases. 

Annually  a  list  of  currently  licensed  organizations  which  have 
indicated  the  use  of  community  chests  or  united  funds  as  soliciting 
agents  was  circulated  to  community  chests  and  united  funds  in  the 
State. 

The  number  of  appeals  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare by  North  Carolina  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
license  status  of  organizations  continued  to  increase. 

Many  inquiries  were  received  during  the  biennium  from  organiza- 
tions regarding  the  provisions  of  the  solicitation  law  before  begin- 
ning or  expanding  their  fund-raising  programs. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 

Bernadette  W.  Hoyle,  Director 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  public  welfare  is  to  keep  the  public 
informed  of  the  benefits,  services,  policies,  procedures,  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  agency.  The  Division  of  Publications  and  Information, 
through  use  of  the  informational  media  and  continuous  attention  to 
public  relations  by  State  and  county  staffs,  seeks  to  give  a  balanced 
presentation  of  information  and  interpretation  of  public  welfare. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  publicity  through  the  press,  radio, 
and  television.  Regular  news  releases  and  feature  articles  were  sent 
to  all  media.  The  director  worked  closely  with  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  special  articles  and  visited  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  during  the  biennium.  Publicity  was  given  to  con- 
ferences of  statewide  interest,  such  as  the  Southeast  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  the  State  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  and  events 
such  as  the  Special  Week  on  Aging. 

Radio  programs  and  spot  announcements  were  furnished  county 
directors  for  local  use.  Special  radio  interviews  and  television  coverage 
were  arranged  by  the  director.  Stations  gave  excellent  coverage  to  con- 
ferences, statements  by  the  Commissioner,  and  documentary  programs 
in  such  areas  as  Homemaker  Services.  The  director  broadcast  weekly 
radio  programs  over  two  stations. 

The  press  was  sent  notices  of  all  State  Board  meetings  and  the  direc- 
tor worked  with  reporters  in  coverage. 

A  series  of  columns  on  public  welfare  was  written  by  the  director 
and  was  used  in  48  non-dailies  in  the  State.  The  series  was  later  com- 
piled in  booklet  form,  titled  For  The  People. 

As  agency  photographer,  the  director  furnished  photographs  of  pub- 
lic welfare  activities  to  the  press,  and  for  Public  Welfare  Neivs. 

The  director  is  editor  of  the  agency's  professional  journal,  Public 
Welfare  News,  issued  quarterly  with  a  mailing  list  of  over  3,000. 
Editorial  board  meetings  were  held  to  plan  the  contents  of  each  issue. 

Publications  revised  and  reprinted  were:  Public  Welfare  Services 
to  the  Aged,  Homemaker  Services  to  the  Aged,  and  The  Adoption  Pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina. 

New  printings  were  necessary  for:  /  Work  in  Public  Welfare  in 
North  Carolina,  A  Career  in  Public  Welfare  For  You,  Public  Welfare 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  two  recruitment  posters. 

New  informational  publications  during  the  biennium  were:  The 
Nash  County  Food  Stamp  Program,  Legal  Aid  Services,  Summer  Jobs 
in  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  a  Telephone  Etiquette  instruc- 
tion card,  a  Homemaker  kit,  Welfare  Case  Analysts,  Tell  Me  About 
Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  For  the  People,  and  Public  Welfare 
Homemakers  on  the  Job.  The  last  three  publications  were  given  na- 
tionwide distribution  by  the  Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  recruitment.  A  recruitment  kit, 
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Careers  in  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  was  designed  and 
printed  for  use  by  the  Personnel  Division.  The  kit  contained  ma- 
terials on  public  welfare  careers  and  was  distributed  to  guidance 
counselors,  schools  of  social  work,  and  county  directors  of  public  wel- 
fare, primarily  for  use  at  school  career  days.  The  director  was  in 
charge  of  a  booth  at  the  Wake  County  Career  Week  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  staff  to  talk  with  several  hundred  high  school  students. 

Exhibits  on  public  welfare  were  used  at  the  State  Fair  and  numer- 
ous conventions  of  related  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  director  visited  many  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and 
furnished  counties  speech  materials  and  material  for  local  newspapers. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  represented  by  the  director 
at  selected  meetings  of  related  agencies  and  organizations.  She  ap- 
peared on  the  program  of  the  Federal-State  Meeting  of  Information 
Personnel  in  Washington  in  1963  and  on  the  program  of  the  Southeast 
Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  in 
Atlanta  in  1964.  She  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Health  Council  and  is  State  Membership  Chairman  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 


PERSONNEL  AND  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  Supervisor* 

During  the  biennium,  the  Personnel  Division  worked  diligently  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  100  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and 
the  State  administrative  office  in  the  areas  of  recruitment,  counseling, 
reclassification,  and  in  development  of  State  personnel  policies  and 
practices.  Every  effort  was  made  to  recognize  ability  and  service  for 
promotions  and  salary  adjustments  when  possible.  Special  focus  was 
placed  on  interpretation  of  policies  and  procedures  required  in  person- 
nel administration  of  the  public  welfare  program. 

Personnel  Administration  at  the  State  Level 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  staffing  needs  of  the  agency.  Twenty-two 
positions  were  added  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and  27 
during  the  second  year  of  the  period,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
State  budgeted  positions  to  246.  The  turnover  rate  for  State  level  posi- 
tions during  the  first  year  of  the  period  was  29%  or  11%  more  than 
the  turnover  rate  for  the  last  year.  During  the  first  year  of  the  bien- 
nium, 14  promotions  were  made  at  the  State  level — eight  professional 
and  six  clerical  as  compared  to  23  promotions  during  the  second  year 
— ten  professional  and  13  clerical.  One  hundred  and  forty  positions 
were  filled  during  the  biennium.  Of  these,  51  were  professional  and  89 
clerical. 

Orientation  conferences  were  held  with  new  staff  to  discuss  agency 
policies  and  relationships.  Merit  System  and  Personnel  Department 
procedures  were  explained.  State  staff  was  kept  informed  about  classi- 
fication grades  and  ranges  and  about  automatic  and  merit  increments. 

Continued  responsibility  was  carried  in  providing  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  to  the  Central  Payroll  Unit  from  the  certified  person- 
nel transactions  and  from  the  leave  records.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  in  preparing  studies,  charts,  and  materials  in  connection  with 
the  Commissioner's  request  to  upgrade  35  of  the  professional  positions. 
Frequent  conferences  were  held  with  State  staff  on  problems  of  re- 
cruitment and  proposed  changes  in  the  agency's  classification  and 
compensation  plan. 

Recruitment 

Diligent  effort  was  devoted  to  the  recruitment  program  at  both 
State  and  county  levels  during  the  year.  New  materials  were  developed 
to  make  the  recruitment  program  more  effective. 

Recruitment  materials  were  distributed  to  county  departments,  col- 
leges, and  high  school  guidance  counselors  to  be  used  in  counseling 
students  interested  in  a  career  in  public  welfare. 

As  a  recruitment  device,  counties  were  encouraged  to  appoint  rising 
college  seniors  as  student  trainees  during  the  summer  months.  State 
and  county  professional  staff  participated  in  the  first  Career  Week 
which  was  held  in  Raleigh  in  April  1964. 


*  Mrs.   Aycock    retired   on   May    1,    1964,    after   34   years   of  service.    She   was    succeeded    by 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Hartzog. 
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Personnel  Administration  at  the  County  Level 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  the  personnel  administration  in  the 
100  county  departments.  In  the  county  compensation  plan,  all  adminis- 
trative and  professional  positions  were  raised  one  step  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1963.  In  64  counties,  effective  July  1,  1963,  the  standard  pay 
plan  was  adopted  for  the  director  and  for  professional  and  clerical  posi- 
tions. A  number  of  additional  counties  are  planning  to  request  the 
standard  compensation  plan  for  the  1964-65  period.  The  reporting  of 
the  county  pay  plans  and  budgets  has  placed  greater  responsibility  on 
the  personnel  office  for  the  review  of  both  the  preliminary  and  final 
budgets. 

Numerous  studies  were  made  in  connection  with  classifications,  the 
pay  plans,  and  administrative  budgets  for  the  counties.  As  requested 
by  the  counties,  studies  were  made  of  the  pay  plans,  staffing  patterns, 
and  salaries  paid  in  comparable  counties.  Special  studies  were  made 
for  use  in  the  Personnel  and  Merit  System  Committees  for  directors 
for  discussion  around  compensation  and  other  personnel  matters. 
Periodic  vacancy  studies  were  made  as  needed  in  connection  with  re- 
cruitment and  proposed  revisions  in  the  planned  material. 

A  review  was  made  of  all  counties  checking  the  1960  census  to  deter- 
mine if  the  population  changes  and  size  of  staff  and  case  loads  as  out- 
lined in  the  criteria  and  allocation  would  justify  changing  county 
classifications.  As  a  result,  Carteret,  Davidson,  Onslow,  and  Catawba 
counties  were  approved  for  higher  classifications. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  interpretation  of  pay  plans,  budgeting  pro- 
cedures, and  conferences  on  management  problems.  The  supervisor  par- 
ticipated in  the  orientation  workshop  for  new  directors. 

The  Merit  System  Council  approved  a  policy  to  permit  Public  Wel- 
fare Workers  II,  Case  Workers  I  and  II,  and  Child  Welfare  Case 
Workers  I  and  II  to  be  designated  Acting  Supervisors  in  connection 
with  the  requirements  of  the  1962  public  welfare  amendments.  Under 
this  plan,  17  Acting  Supervisors  have  been  approved.  Workers  who 
were  delegated  supervisory  responsibility  for  carrying  special  service 
case  loads  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  in-service  training 
which  was  given  by  the  State  office. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  there  were  1,785  budgeted  positions  at  the 
county  level.  Of  this  total,  1,163  were  professional  classifications  and 
622  clerical. 

Work  with  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

Members  of  county  boards  of  public  welfare  carry  major  responsi- 
bility for  direction  and  interpretation  of  the  program  under  North 
Carolina's  locally  administered,  State-supervised  program.  The  per- 
sonnel office  has  responsibility  for  determining  that  county  boards  of 
public  welfare  are  appointed  and  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  in  conformity  with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  During  the  biennium,  counties  were  notified  of  the 
change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  five-member  welfare  boards  and  the 
procedure  for  adopting  a  five-member  board  was  outlined.  A  current 
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directory  of  welfare  board  members  was  maintained.  Newly  appointed 
members  were  sent  information  regarding  administration  and  policies 
of  public  welfare.  This  material  included  the  handbook  for  county  wel- 
fare board  members  and  other  information  interpreting  the  program. 
A  closer  working  relationship  with  boards  has  resulted  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  stronger  support  of  the  public  welfare  program.  Board 
members  have  shown  greater  interest  and  concern  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  personnel  administration  as  evidenced  in  gains  which  have 
been  made. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Kate  B.  Shepherd,  Supervisor 

The  purpose  of  a  staff  development  program  is  to  furnish  continuing 
stimulation  and  varied  learning  experiences  for  the  total  staff  This 
is  accomplished  through  orientation  programs,  on-going  in-service 
training  sessions  and  educational  leave  for  attendance  at  approved 
schools  of  social  work.  Institutes,  workshops  and  consultations  are  of- 
fered within  the  agency,  while  scholarships  to  schools  of  social  work 
are  available  to  those  who  qualify  and  are  interested  in  pursuing  fur- 
ther formal  graduate  education. 

Although  the  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  carries  major  respon- 
sibility for  the  over-all  program,  the  various  divisions  and  services 
develop  programs  in  their  specialized  fields  and  all  state  staff  cooperate 
and  participate  in  carrying  out  the  total  plan. 

Institutes,  Workshops,  and  Conferences 

The  Public  Welfare  Institute  is  held  annually  for  all  public  welfare 
staff  members,  both  professional  and  office  personnel,  as  well  as  county 
board  members  and  representatives  from  other  public  and  private 
agencies.  This  two-day  meeting  is  held  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
group  and  helps  the  staff  to  keep  up  with  recent  developments  in  the 
field.  Appropriate  institutes  are  planned  for  administrators,  super- 
visors, caseworkers  and  office  personnel.  In  1962  the  Institute,  held  in 
Raleigh,  was  divided  into  six  sections,  five  for  professional  staff  and 
one  for  office  personnel  with  three  general  sessions.  Approxiately  765 
attended.  In  1963  the  Institute  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  Southeastern  Regional  Conference  in 
Asheville.  There  were  three  general  sessions,  twenty-five  section  meet- 
ings for  professional  staff  and  board  members,  and  two  sessions  for 
office  personnel  with  573  people  from  North  Carolina  attending  this 
meeting. 

A  two  and  one-half  day  orientation  conference  for  new  county  di- 
rectors of  public  welfare  was  held  in  August  of  1962.  Six  new  direc- 
tors attended.  A  similar  workshop  was  held  in  July,  1963,  for  five  new 
county  directors.  This  workshop  was  lengthened  to  three  days. 

During  the  biennium  four  two-day  orientation  institutes  were  held 
for  new  Public  Welfare  Workers.  The  purpose  of  these  workshops  is 
to  broaden  the  workers'  understanding  of  the  total  program  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  state  staff.  A  total  of  199  Public  Welfare 
Workers  attended  from  67  counties. 

A  two-day  re-orientation  institute  for  workers  returning  from 
schools  of  social  work  was  held  in  July,  1963,  with  25  attending.  A 
similar  institute  was  held  in  June,  1964,  with  17  attending.  These 
institutes  are  designed  to  re-orient  the  group  to  the  agency  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  recent  developments  in  the  program. 

A  one-day  orientation  was  held  for  two  new  supervisors  in  Dobson. 
A  special  workshop  was  held  for  directors  who  had  supervisors  for  the 
first  time  to  clarify  the  roles  of  each.  Three  directors  and  four  super- 
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visors  attended.  An  orientation  plan  to  prepare  supervisors  to  help 
meet  the  new  staffing  pattern  as  outlined  in  the  1962  Social  Security 
Amendments  has  been  worked  out.  This  plan  includes  supervisory- 
training  for  Public  Welfare  Worker  IPs  who  will  be  called  "Acting 
Supervisors"  and  who  will  be  used  as  supervisors  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  qualified  supervisors  can  be  obtained.  The  first  of  this  training 
series  for  the  group  was  completed  during  the  biennium.  This  training 
consists  of  two  days  a  month  for  four  consecutive  months  with  interim 
assignments.  Eleven  supervisors  attended. 

As  part  of  the  on-going  in-service  training,  a  series  of  one-day  work- 
shops for  three  months  for  experienced  supervisors  was  held.  Eleven 
attended.  Another  series  of  three  one-day  a  month  workshops  for  be- 
ginning caseworkers  was  held  on  Interviewing  in  two  field  representa- 
tives' districts.  Twenty-one  attended  from  seven  counties  from  one 
district  and  eleven  attended  from  five  counties  from  the  other  district. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  one-week  courses  in  beginning  casework  were 
offered  untrained  staff  during  each  summer  of  the  biennium.  During 
the  summer  of  1963  two  concurrent  courses  were  held.  One  was  in 
Albemarle  where  13  attended  and  the  other  in  Wilkesboro  where  19 
attended.  During  the  summer  of  1964  one  such  course  was  given  in 
Asheville  with  25  attending  and  another  in  Salisbury  with  24  attend- 
ing. These  courses  were  conducted  by  faculty  members  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work. 

The  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  worked  with  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Director  of  Child  Welfare,  and  other  State  office  personnel  in  setting 
up  a  field  work  unit  in  Orange  County.  Five  students  were  placed 
there  by  the  University  during  1963-64. 

Six  seminars  on  "Human  Growth  and  Development"  were  held  at 
Duke  University  by  our  Consulting  Psychiatrist  for  untrained  workers. 
These  were  held  every  other  week  and  20  public  welfare  workers  at- 
tended from  neighboring  counties. 

Through  the  Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill  intensive  train- 
ing for  experienced  county  directors  and  supervisors  has  been  made 
possible.  The  training  plan  is  that  each  group  (not  more  than  20  to 
a  group)  is  brought  in  to  the  Institute  of  Government  for  a  one  week's 
training  session  with  follow-ups  every  six  weeks  for  six  sessions. 
Through  this  resource  73  directors  and  42  supervisors  have  received 
training. 

Psychiatric  Consultation  Service 

Staffs  of  county  departments  of  public  welfare  continued  to  make 
active  use  of  the  professional  case  consultation  offered  by  the  consult- 
ing psychiatrist  from  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  Duke  Hospital. 
Once  each  week  counties  within  a  100  mile  radius  of  Raleigh  meet  with 
the  psychiatrist  in  the  State  office.  The  psychiatrist  and  supervisor  of 
staff  development  travel  once  a  month  to  the  eastern  or  western  sec- 
tions of  the  state  to  give  consultation  service  to  two  county  welfare 
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departments.  During  1962-63  the  service  was  used  by  17  counties  in 
50  consultations;  in  1963-64  a  total  of  51  consultations  were  held  with 
18  counties  participating.  In  addition  to  giving  regular  consultation 
service,  the  psychiatrist  has  participated  in  a  number  of  institutes  and 
workshops  and  has  met  regularly  with  the  Division  of  Psychological 
Services  and  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  at  Field  Staff  meetings.  He 
has  also  given  consultation  to  State  staff  upon  request.  The  Supervisor 
of  Staff  Development  has  been  assisted  in  these  consultations  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Eugenics  Board. 

Publications 

An  Orientation  Workbook  for  Office  Personnel  was  completed  and 
sent  to  the  counties  for  all  office  personnel  during  the  biennium. 

Educational  Leave  Grants 

The  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  carries  major  responsibility 
for  the  Educational  Leave  Program,  serving  as  secretary  for  the  Ed- 
ucational Leave  and  Grant  Committee.  During  the  biennium  the 
grants  were  raised  $400  per  year  to  put  them  more  in  line  with  those 
from  neighboring  states.  For  the  year  1962-63  thirty-six  staff  mem- 
bers were  approved  for  educational  leave  grants;  during  1963-64  forty- 
four  were  approved.  As  of  June  30,  1964  twenty-six  applicants  for 
the  1964-65  year  were  approved. 

Other  Services 

The  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  has  met  with  various  counties 
for  staff  development  meetings  and  has  also  worked  with  field  repre- 
sentatives, child  welfare  consultants,  directors,  and  supervisors  around 
planning  their  staff  development  programs.  She  has  also  taken  part 
on  Field  Staff  programs,  both  general  and  in  sessions  with  special 
divisions.  Guilford  County  appointed  a  supervisor  to  a  full-time  staff 
development  position  and  the  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  worked 
closely  with  her  as  she  developed  her  program.  She  has  also  worked 
closely  with  the  North  Carolina  Caseworkers'  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Office  Personnel,  the  Super- 
visor of  Services  to  the  Aged  and  the  Supervisor  of  Homemakers  in 
planning  special  programs  and  taking  part  on  these  programs  when 
requested.  Responsibility  for  program  planning  for  the  Caseworkers' 
Association  was  transferred  to  this  office  during  the  biennium. 

During  this  period  a  state-wide  Staff  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  and  his  met  on  two  occasions.  This  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  State  staff,  directors,  supervisors,  field  repre- 
sentatives, and  faculty  members  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Social  Work  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  An  Executive  Staff  Development  Committee  consisting  of 
State  office  personnel  was  also  appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 

Some  time  has  been  spent  in  consultation  and  cooperative  planning 
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with  other  agencies.  Among  these  were :  the  training  supervisor  from 
Catholic  Charities;  a  director  of  a  county  mental  health  unit;  a  juvenile 
court  staff  development  supervisor;  the  state  Mental  Health  Com- 
mission; the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women;  the 
staff  of  the  Mental  Retardation  special  training  project  at  Murdoch; 
the  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  the  Red  Cross  Disaster  Workshop  staff  Director  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Program;  and  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service.  The  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  served  as  pro- 
gram co-chairman  for  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
Southeastern  Regional  Conference  in  Asheville  in  1963,  served  on 
two  National  Committees  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, and  served  on  the  State  Steering  Committee  on  In-service 
Training  in  Mental  Health.  She  has  also  served  on  the  Eugenics 
Board  when  requested  to  substitute. 

Various  staff  development  materials  have  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  both  state  and  local  staffs  for  use  in  staff  development 
meetings.  The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  has  been  encouraged  and  in- 
terested staff  members  have  been  taught  to  use  the  moving  picture 
equipment.  Required  reports  to  the  Federal  agency  have  been  prepared 
as  requested. 


SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED 

Annie  May  Pemberton,  Supervisor 

During  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  Unit  of  Services 
to  the  Aged  has  geared  its  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  a  balanced 
program  for  aging  in  the  100  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing  and  strengthening 
those  resources  which  enable  older  persons  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes.  For  the  small  per  cent  of  older  persons  who  must  live  in 
some  type  of  substitute  home  arrangement  the  unit  has  continued 
its  efforts  to  see  that  the  licensing  program  keeps  pace  in  accommo- 
dations and  services  with  the  needs  of  the  community. 

This  unit  of  service  is  staffed  by  a  supervior,  four  consultants,  and 
four  secretaries.  The  consultants  maintain  headquarters  in  the  field 
and  serve  an  assigned  group  of  counties.  Their  responsibilities  include 
consultation  to  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  on  problem 
situations  affecting  older  people,  the  inspection  of  homes  for  the  aged 
and  family  care  homes,  the  inspection  of  county  homes,  and  monthly 
consultation  with  the  State  mental  hospitals  on  placement  services 
to  persons  returning  to  the  community  following  hospitalization. 

During  the  biennium  the  total  number  of  homes  increased  from 
536  to  603;  155  licenses  were  terminated;  and  220  new  ones  were 
issued.  The  number  of  family  care  homes  increased  from  286  to  373 
during  the  biennium.  For  persons  who  need  personal  care  and  super- 
vision such  as  one  might  expect  to  receive  in  his  own  home  or  that  of 
a  relative,  the  trend  toward  the  smaller  group-care  facility  appears 
to  be  well  established.  More  and  more  requests  for  referral  service 
from  potential  applicants  for  group  care  and  their  relatives  indicate  a 
preference  for  the  small  homelike  setting  where  there  is  continued 
opportunity  for  participation  in  activities  to  which  persons  have  been 
accustomed  in  the  home.  Another  favorable  aspect  of  this  program 
is  the  opportunity  they  frequently  afford  for  placement  of  persons  in 
their  own  neighborhoods  and  communities  near  friends  and  relatives 
and  where  established  relationships  with  the  religious,  medical,  social 
and  other  institutions  do  not  have  to  be  broken. 

Table  20 — Number  of  Licensed  Boarding  Homes  for  the  Aged, 
as  of  June  30,  1948-1964 

Year  Licensed    Homes 

1948  38 

1950  100 

1952  153 

1954  255 

1956  298 

1958  353 

1960  453 

1962  536 

1964  603 
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Three  formal  hearings  were  held  during  the  biennium  on  revocation 
of  license.  During  the  biennium  eight  counties  closed  their  county 
homes,  reducing  the  number  of  residents  in  county  homes  from  921 
to  608.  Craven  and  Person  counties  renovated  and  leased  the  county 
homes  for  operation  as  private  homes  for  the  aged,  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Guilford  county  leased  the  county 
home  to  be  operated  as  a  combination  nursing  home  and  home  for 
the  aged,  subject  to  license  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Davidson, 
Lee,  New  Hanover,  and  Iredell  closed  the  county  homes.  The  follow- 
ing thirteen  counties  continue  to  operate  county  homes:  Alamance, 
Beaufort,  Buncombe,  Cleveland,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Gaston,  Martin, 
Northampton,  Pitt,  Union,  Wake,  Wayne. 

Work  with  the  State  hospitals  has  been  strengthened  during  this 
biennium  by  the  assignment  of  a  consultant  to  each  of  the  four  State 
mental  institutions.  This  follow-up  between  the  hospital  and  the 
community  placement  by  a  consultant  with  state-wide  knowledge  of 
resources  results  in  both  larger  numbers  placed  and  more  selective 
placements. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  unit  is  in  the  area  of  training. 
In  addition  to  consultation  services,  regional  workshops  and  a  state- 
wide conference  for  specialists  on  aging  are  held  annually.  The  reg- 
ional workshops  are  geared  to  improvement  of  day-by-day  practice, 
while  the  state-wide  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  county 
specialists,  who  are  valuable  county  resource  persons,  informed  of 
developments  in  all  fields  which  have  implication  for  improved  services 
to  older  people.  Regional  workshops  are  also  held  for  operators  of 
homes  for  the  aged  where  the  focus  is  on  upgrading  services  in  all 
licensed  facilities  and  improving  and  strengthening  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  operators  of  homes,  agencies,  and  the  community. 
These  workshops  have  resulted  in  a  wider  use  of  community  resources 
by  the  homes. 

This  unit  has  been  particularly  alert  to  helping  counties  improve 
living  conditions  for  older  people  in  their  own  home.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  relationship  of  good  housing  to  the  emotional  and  phy- 
sical well-being  of  the  older  person.  The  State  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  grant  program  under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
improving  housing  in  rural  areas,  and  many  older  persons  throughout 
the  State  have  been  greatly  benefitted  through  this  and  other  re- 
sources. 

The  comprehensive  service  provided  to  older  people  in  the  Forsyth 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  continues  to  receive  State  and 
National  attention.  This  program  is  beginning  its  fourth  and  final  year 
through  a  project  made  possible  by  the  Babcock  Foundation.  Here 
through  small  caseloads  carried  by  well-trained  staff  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  many  older  people  can  be  spared  institutional 
placement  if  there  were  community  services  available  to  them  in  their 
own  homes.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  unit  of  service 
has  been  the  coordination  of  community  resources  through  project 
staff.  In  one  year  200  elderly  people  were  able  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes  through  public  welfare  services  and  related  community  services. 
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The  supervisor  continues  to  serve  as  Secretary  to  the  Governor's 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Aging.  She  represents  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  on  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Nursing  Home  Sec- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  She  is  Chairman  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association's  Committee  on  Aging  and  serves  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Consultant  on  Community  Services  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Aging.  During  the  biennium  she  has  served 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Demonstration  Projects  to  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services  as  well  as  on  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  Committee  on  After-care.  She  has  also  presented  papers  at 
State  meetings  and  at  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  Biennial  Round  Table. 


CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Edward  S.  Stevens,  Inspector 

The  position  of  Jail  Inspector  remained  vacant  from  November 
1,  1963,  through  May  31,   1964. 

During  the  biennium,  the  following  inspections  and  re-checks  were 
made:  234  county  jails,  113  city  jails,  and  12  prison  camps.  Contacts 
were  made  with  194  sheriffs,  212  jailers,  63  other  county  officials,  5 
judges,  89  chiefs  of  police,  35  other  city  officials,  33  architects  and 
contractors,  39  county  commissioners,  3  State  officials,  and  11  were 
made  with  personnel  at  the  Institute  of  Government. 

Special  investigations  were  made  on  suicides,  injuries,  and  deaths 
in  jails;  children  confined;  and  complaints  from  prisoners. 

The  new  city  jails  in  Belmont,  Shallotte,  Wendell,  and  Sharpsburg, 
and  the  new  county  jails  for  Lee  and  Jackson  counties  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  in  use.  Major  renovations  were  made  at  Cataw- 
ba and  Granville  County  jails  and  Mooresville  City  Jail.  Bladen  County 
Jail  is  under  construction,  and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for 
the  Pitt  County  Jail.  The  Edgecombe  County  Jail  should  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  end  of  1964.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  Yancey 
County  Jail,  and  they  are  ready  to  begin  construction. 

The  inspector  attended  a  number  of  professional  meetings  at  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels  and  spent  much  time  with  Senators  and 
Representatives  discussing  jail  situations  in  their  particular  counties. 

According  to  our  records,  the  following  number  of  prisoners  were 
held  in  county  jails  during  the  biennium: 

July  1962-June  1963—131,975  prisoners 

July  1963-June  1964 — 140,043  prisoners 

Table  21 — Number  of  Children  Under  16  Years  of  Age  in  County 
Jails  in  North  Carolina,  1950-52  through  1962-64 


Biennium 

Number  of  Children 

1950-52 

510 

1952-54 

577 

1954-56 

1,119 

1956-58 

1,265 

1958-60 

1,180 

1960-62 

806 

1962-64 

933 

Table  21  shows  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  held 
in  county  jails  in  North  Carolina  since  1950.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent  over  the  number  held  in 
jails  during  the  last  biennium. 


WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

John  R.  Larkins,  Consultant 

During  the  biennium,  the  Consultant  on  Work  Among  Negroes  was 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  with  a  number  of  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, both  public  and  private.  Working  with  them  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  total  population,  especially 
that  of  Negroes,  is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  this  program. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  interpret  the  public  welfare 
program.  In  doing  this,  many  speeches  were  made  to  civic,  fraternal, 
religious,  and  educational  groups  and  substantial  time  was  spent  work- 
ing with  them.  Among  those  addressed  were  county-wide  and  local 
parent-teacher  associations;  faculty  and  students  at  colleges;  and 
other  similar  special  groups.  Speeches  were  also  made  at  several 
school  commencements  and  Career  Day  programs.  Principal  addresses 
were  delivered  at  an  Honor's  Day  Program,  Florida  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Memorial  College,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  and  at  a  Co-Ed- 
ucational Week  program,  Saint  Paul's  College,  Lawrenceville,  Virginia. 
This  unit  has  received  and  replied  to  many  requests  from  all  over  the 
country  for  data  concerning  the  Negro  in  North  Carolina.  This  con- 
sultant compiled  data  to  be  used  in  several  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  concerning  this  unit  of  work. 

During  the  biennium,  the  consultant  worked  with  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  staffs  of  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
on  several  aspects  of  the  program.  Attempts  were  made  to  locate 
promising  college  graduates  to  take  examinations  for  positions  in  the 
public  welfare  program.  Several  AFDC  high  school  graduates  were 
assisted  in  securing  scholarships,  loans,  and  employment  to  continue 
their  education  or  training.  Conferences  were  also  held  with  several 
directors  of  public  welfare  to  discuss  the  development  of  a  program 
to  increase  the  adoption  of  Negro  children. 

This  consultant  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  securing  of  personnel 
for  the  Prison  Department;  Probation  Commission;  Board  of  Paroles; 
Hospital  and  Training  School  for  the  Mentally  111  at  Goldsboro;  and 
Morrison,  Leonard,  and  Dobbs  Farm  Training  Schools.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  used  the  services  of  this  Unit  of  Work  in  con- 
nection with  State  agencies,  programs  and  institutions.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  office,  approximately  35  persons  were  assisted  in  secur- 
ing employment.  These  positions  were  in  public  and  private  areas, 
in  and  out  of  the  State.  Several  college  presidents  solicited  the  aid  of 
this  office  in  securing  faculty  and  staff  members. 

In  addition  the  consultant  served  on  the  following:  Boards  of 
Trustees,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  and  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh;  Advisory  Board  of  Raleigh  Business  College;  First  Vice- 
President,  North  Carolina  Family  Life  Council;  Board  of  Directors, 
Family  Service  Traveler's  Aid  Association;  Secretary  to  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Neighbor  Council;  Operation  Second  Chance;  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Committee  for  Improved  Courts;  and  Governor's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 
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On  the  national  level,  the  consultant  serves  on  the  21-member  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Council  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime ;  and  as  a  Special  Consultant  on  "Problems 
of  Negro  Women"  to  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 


DISABILITY  DETERMINATION 

Elizabeth  Wells,  Supervisor 

Congress  has  made  no  changes  which  have  materially  affected  the 
disability  insurance  benefit  phase  of  the  Social  Security  Act  since  the 
1960  amendments.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1962-63  fiscal  year  the 
majority  of  the  persons  affected  by  the  1960  amendments  had  filed 
application  and  the  number  of  applications  received  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  processing  had  declined  to  normal  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  1962-1964  biennium,  32,113  case  files  were  received  for  pro- 
cessing. The  receipts  for  the  1964  fiscal  year  were  slightly  higher 
than  those  for  the  1963  fiscal  year,  which  represented  a  normal  in- 
crease due  to  increase  in  population  and  entrance  into  insured  status 
of  additional  individuals  and  groups. 

The  Disability  Determination  Unit  processed  31,735  cases  during 
the  biennium.  (See  Table  22.) 

Table  22 — Summary  of  Case  Movement,  Disability  Determination 
Unit  July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Cases   on  hand  July   1,   1962    1,868 

Cases  received  July  1,  1962-June  30,  1963    15,754 

Cases  received  July  1,  1963-June  30,  1964    16,359 


TOTAL     33,981 

Cases  processed  July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964    31,735 

Initial    determinations     23,221 

Re-evaluations    of   decision    2,202 

Reconsiderations   3,281 

Continuing    disability    2,737 

All  others    (miscellaneous)    294 

Cases  on  hand  June  30,  1964    2,246 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  cases  processed  represented  initial  appilca- 
tions  which  include  a  large  number  of  re-applications  filed  by  persons 
whose  application  had  previously  been  denied  or  benefits  ceased.  Post- 
adjudicative  action  of  some  type  is  required  on  the  remaining  27  per 
cent  of  the  cases  received.  Reconsideration  of  previously  denied  ap- 
plications and  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  disability  continues 
make  up  the  major  portion  of  post-adjudicative  cases.  Continuing  dis- 
ability review  is  necessary  in  cases  where  medical  improvement  may 
be  expected  or  the  disabled  individual  returns  to  work.  There  was 
approximately  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  number  of  continuing  dis- 
ability cases  processed  during  the  1962-1964  biennium. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  whether  or  not  an  impairment  in 
a  particular  case  constitutes  a  disability  be  determined  from  all 
facts  in  the  case.  Primary  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  severity 
of  the  individual's  impairment.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  such 
other  factors  as  the  individual's  age,  education,  training  and  work 
experience.  In  some  cases  the  impairment  is  so  slight  that  his  appli- 
cation may  be  denied  on  medical  information  alone.  Also,  medical 
consideration  alone  may  justify  a  finding  of  disability  in  a  case  in 
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which  the  impairment  is  very  severe.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  would  fall  in  these  categories. 

Cases  in  which  the  applicant  has  a  significant  impairment,  which 
is  not  of  sufficient  severity  to  evaluate  on  medical  evidence  alone, 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  do  in  fact  prevent 
the  individual  from  engaging  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity, 
taking  into  account  his  age,  education,  training  and  work  experience. 
During  the  biennium  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  better  documenta- 
tion of  the  latter  group  of  cases  in  order  that  an  equitable  decision 
may  be  made.  The  evaluation  of  these  cases  has  increased  the  staff 
time  required  to  complete  action  on  a  case.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  staff  so  that  at  the  end  of  June  1964,  the  staff 
consisted  of  a  supervisor,  three  assistant  supervisors,  eighteen  dis- 
ability determination  specialists,  eight  half-time  medical  consultants, 
and  twenty-five  typists  and  clerks.  The  space  occupied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  biennium  proved  inadequate  for  the  enlarged  staff,  and  in- 
creased working  space  has  been  acquired. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  sometime  that  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  the  district  offices  and  the  Disability  Determination  Unit 
staffs  would  be  beneficial.  This  has  been  promoted  through  attendance 
of  district  office  conferences  by  the  supervisors,  visits  of  district 
office  personnel  to  the  Disability  Determination  Unit,  and  visits  by 
the  supervisor  to  several  of  the  district  offices.  The  supervisor  has 
also  spent  some  time  with  hospital  and  clinic  staffs  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  the  disability  program  and  working  out  plans  with 
them  for  securing  necessary  medical  information. 


HOMEMAKER  SERVICE 

Grace  M.  Hartzog,  Supervisor 

Homemaker  service  as  a  part  of  the  public  welfare  program  in 
North  Carolina  is  steadily  growing  on  a  sound  basis  as  the  service 
demonstrates  its  worth.  In  1947,  homemaker  service  was  initiated  in 
three  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  In  1962,  15  counties  had 
the  program.  The  number  increased  to  18  by  June  of  1963.  At  the 
present  time,  29  counties  are  participating  in  the  program  with  ap- 
proximately 70  homemakers  employed.  Six  of  these  counties  included 
group  projects  in  their  homemaker  service  programs  during  the 
period.  Homemakers  were  employed  on  a  temporary  basis  in  four 
counties  to  give  service  to  migrants  in  the  area  during  the  summer 
months  of  1962  and  1963.  The  Carteret  Migrant  program  in  which 
the  homemakers  participated  received  national  recognition.  The  aver- 
age service  load  carried  by  each  homemaker  was  eight  to  ten  families ; 
the  duration  of  service  varied  according  to  the  need  of  the  family. 
The  monthly  service  report  recorded  approximately  600  families 
receiving  homemaker  service  each  month.  Twenty-five  additional 
counties  are  including  homemakers  in  their  budgets  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Service  to  Families  with  Children 

Homemaker  service  was  used  to  supplement  casework  with  em- 
phasis on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services.  Homemaker  service 
met  a  variety  of  needs  in  giving  practical  assistance  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  in  teaching  better  ways  of  day  to  day 
living  and  better  methods  of  self  care.  Intensive  services  were  given 
to  families  with  problems  in  home  management  and  child  rearing. 
Homemakers  also  served  in  crises  to  hold  the  family  intact  when  the 
regular  homemaker  (usually  the  mother)  was  incapacitated  or  absent 
from  the  home.  In  a  number  of  cases,  expensive  temporary  place- 
ments were  avoided  and  children  were  protected  from  emotional 
upsets  that  abrupt  removal  from  the  home  might  have  caused.  If 
placement  outside  the  home  was  indicated,  homemaker  service  made 
it  possible  for  sound  planning  before  removing  the  children.  Prob- 
lems in  numerous  other  emergency  situations  were  alleviated  through 
homemaker  service. 

Service  to  Older  People 

In  many  instances  elderly  people  were  able  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes  by  having  a  homemaker  assist  with  some  of  the  tasks  which 
they  could  no  longer  perform  alone.  Through  the  interest  and  en- 
couragement of  the  homemaker,  a  number  of  older  people  was  moti- 
vated to  become  self-sufficient  again  and  to  face  life  with  renewed 
hope  and  purpose.  Convalescent  periods  were  shortened  by  such 
friendly  care  and  practical  help.  Several  elderly  couples  and  individ- 
uals were  assisted  in  securing  safer  and  improved  housing  facilities 
through  the  efforts  of  the  homemaker,  working  with  the  caseworker. 
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Special  Programs 

In  August  1962,  the  first  annual  workshop  for  homemakers  and 
their  supervisors  was  held  with  approximately  50  homemakers  and 
supervisors  in  attendance,  representing  14  of  the  15  counties  having 
the  program  at  that  time.  The  second  annual  workshop  was  held  in 
August  of  1963  with  approximately  60  present  representing  18  coun- 
ties. The  third  annual  workshop  is  scheduled  for  August  of  this 
year. 

During  the  first  workshop,  a  request  was  made  by  the  homemakers 
for  a  means  of  identification.  As  a  result  an  insignia  was  designed 
and  each  homemaker  was  given  the  emblems  to  wear  when  on  the 
job. 

Onslow  County  homemakers  and  the  State  Homemaker  Supervisor 
appeared  on  a  television  program.  Scenes  showing  two  Harnett  County 
homemakers,  one  working  in  the  home  with  an  AFDC  mother  and 
her  children  and  the  other  helping  an  older  person  in  the  home,  were 
also  televised. 

The  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  the  Supervisor  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged,  and  the  Homemaker  Service  Supervisor  participated 
on  the  program  of  the  National  Conference  for  Homemakers  which 
was  held  in  Washington  in  April  1964.  Pictures  and  feature  articles 
interpreting  homemaker  service  which  had  appeared  in  local  news- 
papers were  displayed  at  the  Conference. 

Publications 

Homemakers  were  requested  to  write  a  brief  summary  describing 
services  to  one  family.  From  these  stories  a  booklet,  "Public  Welfare 
Homemakers  on  the  Job  in  North  Carolina,"  was  published.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  dis- 
tributed the  booklet  to  welfare  commissioners  in  every  state.  Many 
of  the  states  have  requested  additional  copies  of  the  booklet.  The  de- 
mand has  been  such  than  an  order  for  a  second  printing  has  been 
placed. 

A  homemaker  service  manual  was  prepared.  Information  kits  were 
also  prepared  and  sent  to  the  homemakers.  A  number  of  the  man- 
uals, kits,  and  other  information  on  the  homemaker  service  program 
were  sent,  on  request,  to  people  interested  in  initiating  the  program 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  other  states. 

Participating  Counties 

The  following  counties  participated  in  the  homemaker  service  pro- 
gram during  this  biennium: 


Alamance 

Currituck 

Mecklenburg 

Ashe 

Dare 

New  Hanover 

Buncombe 

Duplin 

Onslow 

Burke 

Forsyth 

Pasquotank 

Caldwell 

Greene 

Richmond 

Camden 

Guilford 

Sampson 

Carteret 

Harnett 

Wake 

Catawba 

Henderson 

Wilkes 

Chatham 

Lincoln 

Yadkin 

Cumberland 

McDowell 

DATA  PROCESSING  AND  PLANNING 

Channie  R.  Dennis,  Jr.,  Director 

Data  processing  successfully  converted  the  writing  of  public  assis- 
tance checks  from  addressograph  equipment  to  data  processing  equip- 
ment in  October  1963.  A  predetermined  control  was  established  at 
this  time  to  determine  the  number  of  checks  and  the  amount  involved 
for  each  county  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  check  registers  and  checks. 

A  machine  was  purchased  to  insert  the  checks  into  envelopes  at 
no  cost  to  the  counties.  Sixty-two  counties  have  authorized  the  State 
office  to  insert  and  seal  their  checks.  Thirty-eight  counties  still  re- 
ceive their  checks  and  are  responsible  for  both  the  purchase  of  their 
envelopes  and  inserting  the  checks  into  the  envelopes. 

At  the  time  of  converting  to  data  processing,  the  State  office  re- 
ceived authorization  from  all  100  counties  to  sign  the  checks  with 
the  signature  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  The  names 
of  the  county  director  and  the  board  chairman  are  printed  on  the 
check  by  data  processing  equipment  to  meet  legal  requirements. 

The  cut-off  date  for  new  applications  and  revisions  has  been  re- 
scheduled to  a  later  date  each  month. 

A  substantial  amount  of  keypunching  has  been  done  by  data  proces- 
sing for  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  In  addition,  this 
division  has  received  and  completed  several  requests  for  statistical 
tabulations. 

No  money  hospitalization  checks  were  converted  to  data  processing 
in  January  1964. 


SURPLUS  COMMODITY  AND 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS 

Grace  M.  Hartzog,  Supervisor 

Direct  Distribution 

North  Carolina  adopted  the  surplus  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram in  the  spring  of  1961.  By  July  of  1962,  thirty-three  counties 
were  participating  in  the  program.  During  the  period  of  July  1,  1962, 
to  June  30,  1964,  a  total  of  57  counties  distributed  the  donated  food 
to  economically  deprived  families  in  their  counties.  In  addition,  Alle- 
ghany County  distributed  milk  only.  In  June  1963,  Currituck  County 
distributed  surplus  commodities  to  migrant  farm  laborers  in  the 
area  on  an  emergency  basis  when  the  county  experienced  extensive 
crop  damage  caused  by  heavy  rains. 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  certify  persons  eligible  to 
receive  the  commodities  on  the  basis  of  households,  considering  in- 
come and  resources  in  relation  to  the  number  in  the  household.  Only 
those  with  cooking  facilities  are  certified. 

Each  county  elects  to  use  one  of  the  following  income  scales  in  de- 
termining household  eligibility: 


Number    of 

Persons 
ehold 

Gross    Monthly   Income 

in   Hous 

Scale    1 

Scale   2 

1 

$  75.00 

$  85.00 

2 

95.00 

110.00 

3 

105.00 

125.00 

4 

115.00 

140.00 

5 

125.00 

155.00 

6 

135.00 

170.00 

7 

145.00 

185.00 

8 

155.00 

195.00 

9 

165.00 

205.00 

10 

175.00 

215.00 

The  maximum  allowable  income  for  more  than  ten  in  the  family 
is  $200  for  the  lower  income  scale  and  $240  for  the  more  liberal 
scale. 


During  the  biennium,  the  number  of  persons  certified  ranged  from 
a  low  of  123,503  in  September  1963  to  a  high  of  208,482  in  March 
1963.  This  represents  5.2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  41  par- 
ticipating counties,  according  to  the  1960  Census  Bureau  figures.  Dur- 
ing the  peak  period  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  8.1  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  47  distributing  counties  received  the  commodi- 
ties. September  also  proved  to  be  the  low  month  during  the  second 
year  of  the  period  with  123,503  persons  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  41  participating  counties  certified.  In  March  1964,  the 
peak  month,  201,193  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  54 
counties  with  the  program  were  certified.  Because  of  seasonal  job 
opportunities  the  percentage  of  eligible  persons  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  months  dropped  to  approximately  5.5  to  6.0  per  cent  of 
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the  population.  Fifty-one  counties  continued  the  program  on  a  year 
round  basis. 

The  donated  foods  include  flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  rolled  wheat,  cheese, 
chopped  meat,  dried  eggs,  dry  milk,  peanut  butter,  lard,  butter,  beans 
and  hominy  grits.  Each  recipient  received  an  average  of  20  pounds 
of  food  per  month,  valued  at  approximately  $6  to  $7  per  person  each 
month.  During  1962-63  counties  distributed  33,153,333  pounds  of  food 
with  an  approximate  retail  value  of  $8,278,235.  During  the  1963-64 
period  32,382,751  pounds  of  food  were  distributed  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $8,441,892. 

In  July  1962  the  rate  of  reimbursement  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  counties  for  distribution  was  increased.  With  this 
increase  the  cost  to  the  counties  for  the  operation  of  the  program  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $.097  per  person  served  or  $.0048  per 
pound  of  food  distributed. 

The  distribution  of  this  food  means  not  only  more  nutritious  meals 
for  these  families  but  it  is  also  of  economic  value  to  the  community 
in  that  these  families  have  a  little  extra  income  to  spend  for  other 
necessities.  The  commodity  program  is  not  intended  to  furnish  food 
for  the  total  diet  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  other  foods. 
However,  some  of  our  low-income  families  have  little  food  other  than 
the  surplus  commodities.  Children  in  many  of  the  families  which  re- 
ceive the  donated  food  are  able  to  take  lunch  to  school  whereas  before 
this  was  not  possible. 

The  following  counties  participated  in  the  regular  direct  distribu- 
tion program  during  the  biennium: 

Alamance  McDowell 

Alexander  (2)  Mecklenburg 

Ashe  Montgomery 

Avery  (2)  New  Hanover 

Beaufort  Northampton 

Brunswick  Onslow 

Burke  Orange 

Cabarrus  Pasquotank 

Caldwell  Perquimans 

Camden  Pitt 

Carteret  Richmond 

Clay  (2)  Robeson  (2) 

Cherokee  (2)  Rowan 

Columbus  Rutherford 

Craven  Sampson  (1) 

Cumberland  Scotland 

Davidson  Surry 

Edgecombe  Transylvania  (2) 

Franklin  (2)  Tyrrell 

Gaston  Vance 

Graham  Wake 

Greene  Washington 

Guilford  Watauga 

Hoke  (2)  Wayne 

Hyde  Wilkes 

Jones  Wilson 

Macon  Yadkin 

Madison  Yancey 
Martin  (1) 
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(1)  Distributed  food  first  year  of  the  period  only. 

(2)  Began  distribution  during  second  year  of  period. 

All  other  counties  participated  during  both  years  of  the  biennium. 

Food  Stamp  Program 

Nash  County  began  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pilot  Project 
in  November  1962.  From  November  through  June  30,  1963,  a  total 
of  $427,040  worth  of  stamps  was  handled.  A  total  of  $629,750  worth 
of  coupons  was  issued  from  July  1,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964,  represent- 
ing $330,825  purchased  and  $298,925  bonus  coupons.  As  was  antici- 
pated by  the  county,  February  and  March  proved  to  be  the  peak  months 
of  participation.  In  March  1963,  8,260  persons  or  13.6  per  cent  of  the 
Nash  County  population  received  the  coupons.  In  February  1964, 
8,886  persons  or  14.6  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  county  participated 
in  the  program.  The  average  number  of  households  participating 
monthly  was  956;  the  average  number  of  persons  participating  was 
4,154. 

During  the  winter  months  approximately  500  tenant  farm  house- 
holds and  approximately  the  same  number  of  households  classified  as 
day  laborers  were  certified  to  participate  in  the  program.  In  April 
of  both  years,  a  sharp  decline  was  noted  as  farm  work  was  again 
available  in  the  area.  In  June  1963,  643  households  with  2,240  per- 
sons or  3.7  per  cent  of  the  population  participated  as  compared  to  605 
households  with  2,094  persons  or  3.4  per  cent  of  the  population  par- 
ticipating in  June  1964. 

Eligibility  for  the  food  stamp  program  is  based  on  the  income  and 
assets  of  the  household.  The  income  scale  is  the  same  as  the  more 
conservative  scale  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  participation  in 
the  direct  distribution  program.  As  in  the  surplus  commodity  pro- 
gram, certified  households  must  have  cooking  facilities.  Households 
are  required  to  purchase  a  specified  amount  of  coupons  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis.  For  example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $40 
to  $49.99  per  month  is  required  to  purchase  $18  worth  of  stamps  and 
in  turn  is  given  $34  in  bonus  coupons.  The  stamps  act  as  currency  for 
the  purchase  of  foods  in  retail  stores  throughout  the  county.  By 
increasing  food  purchasing  power  the  stamp  program  in  Nash  County 
made  it  possible  for  low  income  families  to  buy  more  nutritious  foods 
and  to  have  better  balanced  diets.  The  project  has  also  proved  to  be 
an  economic  asset  to  the  county.  The  program  was  financed  by  Fed- 
eral, State  and  county  funds. 

Recent  Federal  legislation  providing  for  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  expected  to  result  in  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  participating  counties  in  North  Carolina. 


DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  BUDGETS 


L.  Russell  Clark,  Director 


Financial  Report  for  the  Biennium  1962-64 


General  Administration: 

Salaries   and   Wages    $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,   Telephone,   Telegrams    

Travel    Expense    

Printing  and  Binding   

Repairs  and  Alterations   

General    Expense    

Equipment         

Insurance  and  Bonding 

Subscriptions  and  Dues 

Library      

Contractual  Services    

Workmen's    Compensation    

Cost  of  Office  Space    _ 

Total  General  Administration   $ 

Specialized  Services: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegrams   

Travel    Expense    

Printing  and  Binding 

Repairs  and  Alterations   

Equipment    

Workmen's    Compensation    _ 

Total  Specialized  Services    $ 

Public  Assistance  Administration: 

Salaries  and   Wages    $ 

Supplies   and   Materials    

Postage,   Telephone,   Telegrams    

Travel    Expense    

Printing  and  Binding 

Repairs  and  Alterations   

General    Expense    

Equipment      

Student  Loan  Fund   

Reserve  for  Reorganizing  and 

Equipping  Accounting  Section    

Cost  of  Recruiting  Personnel    

Total  Public  Assistance  Administration  $ 

Eugenics  Program: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,   Telephone,   Telegrams    

Travel  Expense  

Printing  and  Binding 

General  Expense   

Equipment    

Repairs  and  Alterations   

Total  Eugenics  Program    $ 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1963 

318,797.00 

3,997.00 

6,468.00 

32,057.00 

4,775.00 

1,355.00 

1,694.00 

2,510.00 

253.00 

655.00 

442.00 

13,351.00 

46.00 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June   30,    1964 

334,170.00 
5,253.00 
6,878.00 
28,767.00 
7,910.00 
1,278.00 
2,571.00 
4,371.00 
169.00 
792.00 
600.00 
12,734.00 
17.00 
2,585.00 

386,400.00     $        408,095.00 


73,006.00 

110.00 

2,381.00 

12,084.00 

912.00 

116.00 

837.00 

21.00 


89,467.00     $ 


177,528.00 

6,137.00 

9,629.00 

2,699.00 

19,553.00 

1,125.00 

293.00 

1,168.00 

26,400.00 

13,487.00 


10,080.00 

34.00 

191.00 

175.00 

283.00 

205.00 


74,358.00 

191.00 

2,407.00 

11,321.00 

755.00 

150.00 

1,488.00 


90,670.00 


212,775.00 

5,992.00 

10,075.00 

5,182.00 

12,363.00 

853.00 

281.00 

2,132.00 

30,000.00 

58,524.00 
119.00 


258,019.00     $        338,296.00 


10,621.00 

46.00 

240.00 

166.00 

142.00 

15.00 

179.00 

93.00 


10,968.00     $  11,502.00 
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Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  Ended 

Surplus  Commodities:                                        June  30'  1963  June  30'  1964 

Salaries  and  Wages     $          10,422.00  $            9,245.00 

Supplies  and  Materials   20  00  36  00 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegrams    280.00  27900 

Travel  Expense       85LO0  905;00 

Printing  and  Binding 129  00 

Equipment    29.00  202'.00 

Total  Surplus  Commodities   $          11,602.00  "$          10,796.00 

Coordinating  Committee  on  Aging: 

Salaries  and  Wages      '         $            7  734  00  <fc            8  inn  nn 

Supplies  and  Materials   *              '2600  '  ??  on 

Postage    Telephone,   Telegrams    354.00  354  00 

Travel    Expense    2  886  00  1  Rfil  nn 

Printing  and  Binding   sll.00  '4 00 

Equipment    79  00  '  'vv 

Workmen's    Compensation    .  on  nn 
Total  Coordinating  Committee 

0n   Aging    $          11,360.00  ~$          10,409.00 

Medical  Assistance  for  Assistance  Receipts- 

Salaries  and  Wages   *            4on9nft 

Supplies   and   Materials    *            4,32?  ™ 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegrams   -,  n!im X« 

Travel    Expense    2I7™ 

Equipment    J07.00 

Total  Medical  Assistance  for  ' " 

Assistance   Recipients    $            7  724  00 

W  FpdHm^iiStTTratir    $        767,816.00  $        877,492.00 

Less.  Federal  Funds   288,789.00  347  984.00 

&tate    479,026.00  529,508.00 

SUMMARY  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  Ended 

June  30,  1963  June   30,   1964 

W^^iais  ■;;:;;;;;;■  ■■■•      ™jg™  *     ^3,571.00 

Postage    Telephone,   Telegrams    19,303.'oO  22,'l44  00 

Travel    Expense        50  752.00  48  409  00 

Printing  and  Binding    25,804.00  21  346  00 

Repairs  and  Alterations    2,596.00  2,374  00 

ianinmpntXPenSe     16'755-00  19  ^OO 

9^XT?         tt     a 4'828-00  9  645.00 

Student  Loan  Fund 26,400.00  30  000.00 

Reserve  to  Reorganize  and  Equip 

Accounting  Section 13,487.00  58,524.00 

T°tal  $        767,816.00    "$        877,492.00 

Boarding  Home  Program  for  Children: 

Countv $     1,282,462.00  $     1,539,438.00 

ct°"£y 641,231.00  769,719.00 

^tate    641,231.00  769,719.00 

Old  Age  Assistance: 

FpJELi $  25>396>°34.00  $  25,641,605.00 

Countv     19,636,970.00  19,875  957.00 

of°QU^ty     2,623,632.00  2,551,824.00 

6tate    3,135,432.00  3,213,824.00 
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Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  Ended 

June  30,  1963  June  30,    1964 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children: 

Total    $  28,634,225.00  $  29,717,564.00 

Federal    22,552,622.00  23,332,372.00 

Transfer  Earned  Surplus 64,157.00 

County 2,787,860.00  2,887,196.00 

State     3,229,586.00  3,497,996.00 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — 
Unemployed  Parents: 

Total    $  12,380.00 

Federal    9,664.00 

County 1,358.00 

State    1,358.00 

Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled: 

Total    $  13,722,668.00  $  14,667,580.00 

Federal    10,407,384.00  11,116,698.00 

Transfer  Earned  Surplus  17,756.00 

County     i 1,648,764.00  1,775,441.00 

State    1,648,764.00  1,775,441.00 

Hospitalization  of  Assistance  Recipients — 
Money  Payment  Cases 

Total    $     5,449,906.00  $     5,858,485.00 

Federal    3,928,024.00  4,215,471.00 

County 760,941.00  821,507.00 

State    760,941.00  821,507.00 

Hospitalization  of  Assistance  Receipts — 
No  Money  Payment  Cases: 

Total    $     2,632,361.00  $     3,788,559.00 

Federal    1,961,849.00  2,831,545.00 

County 335,256.00  478,507.00 

State    335,256.00  478,507.00 

Aid  to  County  Welfare  Administration: 

Total  Joint  Expenditures   $  6,808,780.00  $     7,363,725.00 

Federal    2,460,742.00  3,322,168.00 

County 3,527,538.00  3,231,192.00 

State    820,500.00  810,365.00 

Resettled  Cuban  Refugee  Program: 

Total    $  2,463.00  $            3,658.00 

Federal    2,341.00  2,951.00 

State    122.00  707.00 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES— FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Child  Welfare  Services — County: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  443,563.00     $        524,495.00 

Child  Welfare  Services — State: 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  103,709.00  106,821.00 

Supplies   and  Materials    358.00  347.00 

Postage,  Telephone,   Telegrams    2,852.00  1,888.00 

Travel  Expense  14,348.00  11,605.00 

Printing   and    Binding    1,859.00  1,726.00 

Educational  Leave      34,125.00  62,560.00 

Merit  System  Examinations 4,796.00  5,807.00 

Institutes  and  Conferences 138.00  335.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations   157.00  132.00 
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Equipment         

Stenographic  Services    

Travel  for  Advisory  Committee  .... 

White  House  Conference 

Membership   Fees    

Return  of  Runaway  Children    

Library    

Foster  Home  Care    

Maternity  Home  Care   

Contractual  Services    

Day  Care    

Cuban  Refugee  Program    

Total  Child  Welfare  Services— State 

Psychological  Services: 

Salaries  and  Wages   

Supplies   and   Materials    

Postage,   Telephone,   Telegrams    .  .  . 

Travel    Expense      

Printing  and  Binding 

Repairs  and  Alterations   

Equipment    

Stenographic  Services    

Workmen's  Compensation   

Cost  of  Office  Space   

Total   Psychological    Services    $ 

Community  Services: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegrams   .  .  . 

Travel  Expense 

Total  Community  Services   $ 

Employer's  Retirement  Contribution:  $ 
Day  Care  Services: 

Salaries  and   Wages    

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,   Telephone,  Telegrams    .  . 

Travel  Expense  

Printing  and  Binding    

Institutes  and  Conferences    

Equipment        

Travel  for  Advisory  Committee   .  . 

Family  Day  Care  Home   

Day  Care  Center        

Cooperative  Projects    

Total  Day  Care  Services 

Total  Child  Welfare  Services 


Oasi — Disability  Determination: 

Salaries   and   Wages    $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Telephone,   Telegrams    .  . 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

Ended 

June  30,  1963 

June  30,  1964 

1,271.00 

3,609.00 

1,691.00 

1,984.00 

258.00 

309.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

345.00 

320.00 

112.00 

271.00 

3.00 

38,469.00 

122.00 

44,404.00 

46,688.00 

2,500.00 

50,414.00 

844.00 

536.00 

$        307,809.00     $ 

247,904.00 

$          58,383.00     $ 

62,337.00 

761.00 

786.00 

1,432.00 

481.00 

10,738.00 

10,620.00 

182.00 

222.00 

106.00 

20.00 

275.00 

56.00 

810.00 

810.00 

136.00 

15.00 

2,006.00 

3,533.00 

$          74,829.00     $ 

78,880.00 

$            7,096.00     $ 

8,040.00 

21.00 

105.00 

483.00 

478.00 

1,129.00 

1,441.00 

8,729.00     $  10,064.00 

11,028.00     $  12,872.00 


$ 

16,660.00 

1,460.00 

454.00 

6,732.00 

816.00 

270.00 

3,361.00 

137.00 

6,081.00 

124,704.00 

15,015.00 

$ 

175,590.00 

$        845,958.00     $ 

1,049,805.00 

TION— FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

Ended 

June  30,  1963 

June  30,  1964 

$        260,558.00     $ 

275,357.00 

6,178.00 

7,770.00 

4,976.00 

6,191,00 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

Ended 

June  30,  1963 

June  30,  1964 

403.00 

938.00 

450,224.00 

430,888.00 

1,108.00 

13,248.00 

2,165.00 

1,094.00 

14,613.00 

15,438.00 

820.00 

934.00 

1,233.00 

1,300.00 

28,129.00 

28,145.00 

25.00 

23,561.00 

20,936.00 

25.00 

$        793,993.00     $ 

802,264.00 
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Travel    Expense    

Medical  Examinations   

Transportation  of  Applicants    

Equipment    

Employer's  Retirement  Contribution   . 

Merit  System  Examinations    

Payments  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Cost  of  Office  Space 

Workmen's    Compensation    

Administration    

Hearing  Expense    

Total  OASI— Disability  Determination  $ 

HOMEMAKER  SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED  AND  FORSYTH  COUNTY 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  IN  SERVICES  TO  THE  AGING- 
FEDERAL  AND   FOUNDATION   FUNDS 

Homemaker  Services  to  the  Aged: 

Travel    Expense    $  $                 70.00 

Contractual  Services    383.00 

Total  Homemaker  Services  to  the  Aged  _$ 453.00 

Forsyth  County  Demonstration  Project 
in  Services  to  the  Aging: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  33,711.00     $          37,875.00 

Supplies  and  Materials   1,204.00                      825.00 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegrams   .  .. 723.00                     675.00 

Travel  Expense       3,613.00                   4,125.00 

Printing  and  Binding   751.00 

Rent       -. 2,730.00                   2,475.00 

Equipment      1,021.00                      843.00 

Employer's  Retirement  Contribution   .    983.00    1,712.00 

Total  Forsyth  County  Demonstration  Project 

in  Services  to  the  Aging $  43,985.00     $          49,281.00 

Total  Homemaker  Services  to  the  Aged  and 

Forsyth  County  Demonstration  Project  in 

Services  to  the  Aging   $  43,985.00     $          49,734.00 

Less   Federal   Funds    18,006.00                 29,522.00 

Foundation    Funds     $  25,979.00     $          20,212.00 

COMMISSION  TO   STUDY  PUBLIC  WELFARE   PROGRAM- 
STATE  FUNDS 

Commission  to  Study  Public  Welfare  Program: 

Travel  and  Per  Diem  of  Commission   .    $  1,872.00 

Printing  and  Binding    310.00 

Reimbursement  to  Institute  of 

Government  for  Professional  and 

Clerical    Services 3,470.00 

Total  Commission  to  Study  Public 

Welfare    Program     $  5,652.00 

Total  Expenditures: 

Total   Gross  Expenditures    $  86,398,683.00     $  91,359,909.00 

Federal    62,906,342.00  66,926,737.00 

Transfer  Earned   Surplus    81,913.00 

Foundation  Funds    25,979.00  20,212.00 

County     12,326,580.00  12,515,386.00 

State    11,057,869.00  11,897,574.00 
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Table  23 — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


Counties 


1.  Alamance 

2.  Alexander 

3.  Alleghany 

4.  Anson 

5.  Ashe      

6.  Avery 


7.  Beaufort     . 

8.  Bertie      .  .  . 

9.  Bladen      . 

10.  Brunswick 

11.  Buncombe 

12.  Burke 


13.  Cabarrus    .  . 

14.  Caldwell     .  . 

15.  Camden    .  .  . 

16.  Carteret 

17.  Caswell     .  .  . 

18.  Catawba     .  . 

19.  Chatham    .  . 

20.  Cherokee    .  . 

21.  Chowan 

22.  Clay      

23.  Cleveland     . 

24.  Columbus 

25.  Craven      .  .  . 

26.  Cumberland 

27.  Currituck     . 

28.  Dare      

29.  Davidson 

30.  Davie        ... 

31.  Duplin       .  .  . 

32.  Durham    .    . 


33.  Edgecombe 

34.  Forsyth     .  . 

35.  Franklin 


Gaston 

Gates 

Graham    . 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 


FINANCIAL 


Total  Including 
Duplications 


Cases 


1,055 
460 
360 
743 
854 
596 

998 
773 
871 
520 
2,763 
1,168 

1,240 
822 
161 
669 
665 

1,282 
395 
689 
216 
384 

1,707 
989 

1,397 

2.502 
174 

216 

1,284 

377 

923 

2,992 

906 

4,940 
839 

2,739 

213 
232 
475 
244 
4,638 


Obligations 


680,403.76 
306,295.59 
251,101.02 
442,174.70 
587,072.68 
359,999.96 

587,410.99 
439,005.64 
600,748.35 
339,060.95 
1,440,686.72 
824,540.44 


864, 

531, 

85, 

452, 

518, 

965 

255 

379 

124 

227, 

1,298, 

540 

1,154 

1,987: 

108 


995.37 
153.96 
392.58 
566.41 
125.27 
909.96 
833.06 
283.68 
469.96 
661.00 
050.08 
705.10 
143.66 
744.03 
023.23 


147,593.20 
994,944.17 
252,377.04 
567,037.71 
2,725,948.81 

517,452.69 

4,096,242.08 
567,827.65 

2,164,277.58 
119,663.32 
134,552.56 
261,324.74 
146,485.82 

4,066,035.46 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases 


513 
270 
184 
405 
368 
326 

489 
409 
313 
232 
1,257 
487 

550 
369 
87 
262 
258 
457 
207 
331 
110 
199 
830 
501 
611 
802 
100 

103 
511 
188 
368 
1,050 

477 

1,332 
373 

839 
137 
127 
256 
114 
1,538 


Obligations 


281,417.00 
151,844.00 
108.578.00 
209,604.00 
214,698.00 
164,895.00 

242,998.00 
217,970.00 
156,358.00 
117,915.00 
629,477.00 
280,470.00 

299,335.00 
195,151.00 

37,159.00 
137,934.00 
159,401.00 
284,549.00 
112,451.00 
152,268.00 

54,834.00 
100,900.00 
481,136.00 
240,531.00 
385,568.00 
466,712.00 

51,436.00 

65,621.00 
320,574.00 
119,493.00 
184,485.00 
657,672.00 


Aid  to  Families 
With   Dependent  Children 


Families 


888,699.00 
215,851.00 

504,424.00 
69,673.00 
66,064.00 

130,373.00 

61,102.00 

1,016,176.00 


252 
99 
83 
197 
245 
165 

222 

169 
357 

147 
497 
288 

300 
202 

36 
166 
252 
358 

81 
189 

40 
108 
485 
194 
406 
873 

29 

35 
378 

66 
261 
994 


256,014.00      i 


248 

982 
34 
68 
74 
49 
1,408 


Chil- 
dren 


765 
250 
225 
663 

667 
418 

729 

528 
1,178 

455 
1,418 

874 

847 
576 
106 
470 
738 

1,011 
216 
512 
148 
319 

1,531 
640 

1,313 

3,020 
87 

70 

1,058 

163 

825 

3,192 

517 

4,926 

777 

2,760 
103 
156 
223 

183 
4,490 


Obligations 


254,917.00 
85,561.00 
87,385.00 
154,076.00 
245,734.00 
137,089.00 

197,625.00 
124,285.00 
339,188.00 
142,012.00 
414,295.00 
328,490.00 


278, 
203, 

25, 
172, 
263, 
418, 

75, 
148, 

34, 

89, 
573, 
155, 
538, 
1,007, 

25, 


546.00 
423.00 
609.00 
429.00 
561.00 
579.00 
419.00 
950.00 
421.00 
504.00 
992.00 
504.00 
588.00 
950.00 
374.00 


30,406.00 

431,394.00 

64,025.00 

227,996.00 

1,277,915.00 

109,357.00 

2,081,113.00 
222,955.00 

1,125,106.00 
26,395.00 
49,035.00 
55,370.00 
45,696.00 

1,887,219.00 


*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 

Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
'•  Less   than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1963 


ASSISTANCE 

.N  on  - 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 

Medical   Care  and 

cial 

and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other» 

Oniy 
Case- 

Re- 

load 

Cases 

Obligations 

cipi 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Serv- 
ice 

176 

$      108,745.00 

35 

$        5,837.49 

46 

$       11,816.33 

33 

$      17,670.94 



$            — 

859 

59 

37,364.00 

3 

442.00 

16 

23,859.66 

13 

7,224.93 

— 

— 

35 

78 

50,468.00 

6 

987.53 

3 

520.57 

5 

3,012.45 

1 

149.47 

61 

124 

74,442.00 

1 

238.53 

13 

2,256.06 

3 

1,533.11 

** 

25.00 

53 

201 

118,750.00 

3 

892.59 

35 

5,697.59 

2 

1,300.50 

— 

— 

277 

103 

57,425.00 

1 

93.30 

1 

259.80 

** 

80.00 

00 

157.86 

66 

213 

119,054.00 

5 

699.11 

66 

25,343.29 

3 

1,691.59 

— 

— 

1,175 

146 

80,835.00 

14 

2,330.75 

26 

7,963.89 

9 

5,471.00 

00 

150.00 

198 

163 

92,857.00 

2 

493.59 

29 

7,927.10 

7 

3,839.66 

00 

85.00 

156 

133 

76,813.00 

** 

85.91 

8 

2,235.04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

466 

277,547.00 

27 

9,594.03 

349 

38,369.58 

157 

67,172.25 

10 

4,231.86 

354 

249 

152,067.00 

16 

4,178.19 

57 

21,581.11 

60 

34,420.64 

11 

3,333.50 

509 

288 

196,946.00 

17 

4,290.51 

67 

73,011.50 

18 

12,676.36 

** 

190.00 

871 

169 

106,144.00 

17 

2,375.04 

22 

3,240.56 

43 

20,725.86 

00 

94.50 

562 

36 

21,259.00 

— 

— 

2 

1,312.21 

** 

25.00 

00 

28.37 

190 

175 

120,175.00 

29 

4,406.68 

20 

9,286.34 

17 

8,335.39 

— 

— 

493 

129 

87,332.00 

10 

2,061.53 

8 

1,182.00 

8 

4,587.74 



— 

115 

264 

198,471.00 

92 

13,496.19 

32 

6,628.63 

78 

43,541.94 

1 

644.20 

384 

101 

65,655.00 

1 

173.36 

4 

1,213.40 

1 

792.30 

•* 

129.00 

106 

165 

77,377.00 

— 

— 

4 

509.40 

** 

104.28 

00 

75.00 

67 

47 

27,629.00 

5 

1,049.26 

14 

6,221.70 

— 

— 

00 

315.00 

81 

77 

37,257.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

302 

198,208.00 

11 

1,664.99 

32 

16,860.78 

46 

25,815.31 

1 

373.00 

258 

233 

129,681.00 

1 

302.50 

53 

10,455.00 

6 

3,901.60 

1 

330.00 

615 

258 

186,182.00 

32 

8,084.70 

67 

22,310.69 

23 

13,410.27 

— 

— 

444 

461 

311,188.00 

102 

22,615.67 

119 

109,029.53 

144 

68,996.33 

1 

452.50 

1,467 

37 

23,541.00 

4 

992.48 

4 

6,679.75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

65 

43,678.00 

** 

69.78 

12 

7,064.40 

1 

754.02 

— 

— 

68 

287 

202,268.00 

33 

4,925.93 

25 

9,419.61 

50 

26,109.88 

** 

252.75 

658 

84 

54,581.00 

11 

2,520.99 

22 

6,911.78 

6 

4,588.27 

•  • 

257.00 

35 

224 

124,921.00 

15 

1,458.53 

44 

22,650.44 

11 

5,526.74 



— 

255 

685 

516,033.00 

32 

7,905.87 

182 

228,661.07 

46 

37,001.62 

3 

760.25 

1,131 

164 

110,100.00 

19 

3,146.10 

63 

21,503.98 

41 

17,331.61 

— 

— 

436 

1,034 

773,553.00 

203 

94,658.42 

133 

62,987.10 

342 

185,106.54 

208 

10,125.02 

1,519 

179 

116,628.00 

3 

404.70 

21 

5,010.48 

15 

6,978.47 

— 

— 

136 

598 

412,699.00 

23 

7,957.43 

226 

69,876.72 

46 

24,971.94 

25 

19,242.49 

916 

37 

21,959.00 

•« 

66.47 

5 

1,502.03 

** 

67.82 

— 

— 

74 

32 

18,220.00 

2 

263.00 

3 

661.80 

** 

8.76 

00 

300.00 

148 

95 

61,458.00 

23 

5,483.55 

20 

5,102.98 

7 

3,477.52 

00 

59.69 

155 

65 

33,309.00 

1 

149.68 

16 

6,055.44 

** 

78.70 

00 

95.00 

449 

852 

665,473.00 

158 

54,411.27 

196 

148,876.28 

461 

286,009.01 

25 

7.870.90 

2,495 
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Table  23  (Continued) — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


FINANCIAL 

Counties 

Total 

Including 

Aid  to  Families 

Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

With 

Dependent   Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

42.  Halifax     

1,385 

$      924,750.87 

624 

$      378,014.00 

382 

1,300 

$      338,097.00 

43.  Harnett    

1,568 

1,199,605.42 

636 

399,426.00 

486 

1,425 

506,808.00 

44.   Haywood      .... 

1,105 

662,146.99 

616 

333,016.00 

281 

799 

208,227.00 

45.   Henderson 

780 

532,167.86 

448 

286,015.00 

115 

313 

129,166.00 

46.  Hertford    

607 

303,600.93 

288 

130,654.00 

170 

552 

112,851.00 

47.  Hoke      

263 

122,164.65 

136 

62,714.00 

44 

134 

28,973.00 

48.  Hyde     

292 

175,076.93 

172 

88,740.00 

66 

173 

61,537.00 

49.  Iredell     

1,013 

621,735.76 

487 

280,315.00 

153 

415 

141,482.00 

50.  Jackson    

861 

520,738.00 

482 

251,353.00 

214 

591 

173,334.00 

51.  Johnston    

1,705 

1,122,871.11 

729 

379,308.00 

433 

1,326 

444,665.00 

52.  Jones    

391 

233,626.97 

129 

68,242.00 

145 

426 

111,153.00 

53.   Lee    

622 

479,397.06 

223 

139,193.00 

192 

645 

222,104.00 

54.   Lenoir     

1,056 

687,358.12 

498 

260,520.00 

203 

669 

217,227.00 

55.   Lincoln     

618 

385,454.66 

310 

175,303.00 

113 

319 

113,627.00 

56.  Macon     

321 

161,285.40 

235 

105,582.00 

45 

145 

32,857.00 

57.   Madison 

940 

578,637.81 

426 

232,016.00 

318 

915 

243,066.00 

58.   Martin      

510 

304,647.16 

268 

136,323.00 

88 

343 

86,278.00 

59.  McDowell    

489 

314,787.41 

285 

168,384.00 

85 

236 

78,603.00 

60.   Mecklenburg 

4,736 

3,698,281.62 

2,076 

1,410,229.00 

1,077 

3,630 

1,242,268.00 

61.  Mitchell      

771 

613,382.00 

375 

249,616.00 

231 

640 

250,129.00 

62.   Montgomery    .  . 

608 

389,125.34 

284 

147,993.00 

140 

470 

149,924.00 

63.   Moore   

885 

536,755.53 

372 

188,676.00 

248 

776 

212,640.00 

64.   Nash      

1,333 

835,453.50 

711 

378,764.00 

310 

1,045 

270,219.00 

65.  New    Hanover 

2,488 

1,499,806.70 

698 

406,472.00 

601 

1,751 

666,973.00 

66.  Northampton    . 

711 

384,935.12 

342 

171,265.00 

182 

593 

126,850.00 

67.  Onslow      

969 

849,403.10 

293 

190,639.00 

406 

1,253 

488,373.00 

68.  Orange     

514 

395,491.35 

178 

117,669.00 

152 

510 

171,106.00 

69.  Pamlico      

298 

197,973.05 

148 

79,559.00 

88 

240 

85,932.00 

70.   Pasquotank 

398 

274,858.82 

224 

126,804.00 

67 

203 

63,615.00 

71.  Pender      

437 

247,322.90 

227 

114,106.00 

111 

386 

86,008.00 

72.   Perquimans 

268 

170,993.46 

148 

85,632.00 

42 

128 

39,092.00 

73.   Person      

903 

582,382.59 

382 

197,743.00 

251 

753 

251,856.00 

74.   Pitt      

1,367 

815,413.42 

676 

354,965.00 

251 

867 

229,830.00 

75.  Polk      

443 

330,496.04 

246 

153,892.00 

103 

308 

117,327.00 

76.  Randolph     .... 

611 

447,582.80 

312 

192,454.00 

120 

381 

125,118.00 

77.   Richmond     .... 

1,368 

1,014,496.85 

548 

304,326.00 

388 

1,225 

455,282.00 

78.   Robeson      

2,097 

1,426,597.71 

874 

486,347.00 

638 

2,304 

629,205.00 

79.   Rockingham 

1,366 

1,074,012.59 

616 

408,568.00 

363 

1,044 

416,372.00 

80.  Rowan     

1,706 

1,216,940.30 

613 

403,201.00 

406 

1,169 

451,321.00 

81.   Rutherford    .     . 

1,687 

1,226,202.96 

874 

546,042.00 

349 

962 

405.770.00 

*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 
Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
**  Less  than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1963 


ASSISTANCE 

Non- 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Medical   Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

fln  an- 
nul 

Serv- 
ice 

Cases 

Obligations 

Re- 
cipi- 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Only 
Case- 
load 

253 

$    159.455.00 

40 

$       11,231.10 

63 

$      25,696.48 

22 

$       11,667.29 

1 

$      590.00 

264 

341 

239,057.00 

8 

4,158.75 

41 

14,553.89 

56 

35,586.63 

** 

15.15 

234 

194 

116,858.00 

3 

846.01 

5 

911.91 

6 

2,288.07 

— 

— 

210 

136 

91,129.00 

18 

3,087.78 

39 

12,159.66 

23 

9,530.42 

1 

1,080.00 

223 

117 

53,438.00 

18 

3,636.56 

13 

2,548.15 

1 

473.22 

— 

— 

124 

35 

17,252.00 

14 

2,219.29 

34 

11,006.36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

39 

21,848.00 

10 

1,367.35 

5 

1,384.58 

— 

— 

** 

200.00 

218 

208 

142,268.00 

41 

8,392.58 

68 

18,068.46 

55 

30,859.72 

1 

350.00 

291 

165 

96,051.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

396 

253,060.00 

34 

6,007.65 

71 

18,236.21 

42 

21,594.25 

— 

— 

240 

86 

45,024.00 

4 

734.99 

25 

7,274.23 

2 

1,198.75 

— 

— 

555 

154 

100,346.00 

12 

537.04 

16 

2,610.70 

25 

14,606.32 

— 

— 

166 

258 

174,634.00 

18 

5,137.71 

62 

19,024.44 

14 

9,930.59 

3 

884.38 

354 

113 

70,940.00 

12 

2,861.73 

43 

11,523.23 

27 

11,199.70 

— 

— 

176 

41 

22,844.00 

— 

— 

** 

2.40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

226 

171 

93,413.00 

** 

96.50 

4 

871.00 

21 

9,010.31 

•• 

165.00 

689 

111 

67,569.00 

4 

694.33 

39 

13,503.04 

** 

64.79 

•* 

215.00 

605 

89 

56,949.00 

4 

437.81 

19 

4,599.50 

7 

5,706.10 

** 

108.00 

570 

825 

674,676.00 

235 

149,002.86 

257 

31,233.61 

263 

188,511.65 

3 

2,360.50 

3,368 

165 

113,637.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

135 

80,956.00 

19 

3,202.91 

24 

3,925.26 

6 

3,124.17 

— 

— 

286 

207 

114,806.00 

6 

833.56 

25 

6,031.99 

24 

12,807.98 

3 

960.00 

303 

265 

166,873.00 

3 

544.28 

37 

14,930.65 

7 

4,047.57 

** 

75.00 

316 

508 

332,387.00 

14 

2,889.05 

632 

79,785.76 

24 

10,721.20 

11 

578.69 

1,100 

134 

69,157.00 

2 

401.12 

50 

16,731.60 

1 

407.56 

** 

122.84 

192 

200 

143,947.00 

4 

1,135.78 

51 

17,112.85 

14 

6,947.16 

1 

1,248.31 

446 

122 

85,935.00 

12 

2,396.43 

26 

3,899.05 

24 

14,481.87 

•« 

4.00 

488 

50 

28,899.00 

1 

118.35 

10 

2,985.72 

1 

344.98 

♦* 

134.00 

60 

69 

51,323.00 

2 

310.00 

26 

27,566.71 

10 

5,045.11 

*» 

195.00 

318 

76 

43,096.00 

12 

2,149.69 

10 

1,423.21 

1 

540.00 

— 

— 

70 

60 

40,535.00 

1 

172.51 

17 

5,426.33 

— 

— 

«« 

135.62 

446 

196 

117,328.00 

20 

3,664.76 

51 

10,171.75 

3 

1,619.08 

— 

— 

122 

299 

180,253.00 

19 

2,817.98 

89 

30,196.28 

32 

16,998.26 

1 

352.90 

1.130 

84 

57,536.00 

— 

— 

10 

1,706.04 

— 

— 

#♦ 

35.00 

29 

131 

98,415.00 

16 

3,960.99 

15 

10,309.76 

17 

17,250.05 

** 

75.00 

323 

358 

230,997.00 

22 

5,080.19 

33 

9,556.53 

19 

9,255.13 

— 

— 

152 

417 

255,805.00 

11 

1,270.35 

100 

24,241.23 

57 

29,456.63 

** 

272.50 

662 

276 

201,429.00 

3 

382.64 

74 

26,811.25 

34 

20,449.70 

— 

— 

257 

373 

274,067.00 

38 

5,963.10 

179 

31,675.09 

97 

50,713.11 

— 

— 

759 

327 

229,316.00 

13 

2,981.86 

98 

26,732.35 

21 

12,490.21 

5 

2,870.54 

433 
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Table  23  (Continued) — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


FINANCIAL 

Counties 

Total  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families 
With   Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

82.  Sampson      .... 

83.  Scotland     

84.  Stanly     

85.  Stokes   

86.  Surry    

87.  Swain     

88.  Transylvania    . 

89.  Tyrrell    

90.  Union     

91.  Vance      

92.  Wake    

93.  Warren    

94.  Washington 

95.  Watauga      

96.  Wayne    

97.  Wilkes    

98.  Wilson      

99.  Yadkin      

100.  Yancey     

1,194 
1,242 

508 

424 

1,104 

504 

317 
244 

521 

889 

3,967 

573 

258 

507 

1,491 

1,671 

1,424 

451 
629 

$      757,263.93 
758,223.57 
329,545.71 
290,430.00 
770,121.83 
307,029.37 

170,794.30 
152,068.45 

335,963.57 

555,479.80 

3,000,115.33 
328,056.20 
145,804.04 
376,900.33 
896,201.88 

1,093,131.36 
803,571.95 

314,492.74 

316,751.25 

493 
382 

277 
216 
624 
256 

182 
132 

311 

360 

1,543 
246 
140 
245 

791 
740 
722 

226 
325 

$      241,322.00 
200,810.00 
155,103.00 
122,932.00 
353,573.00 
123,715.00 

81,111.00 
65,373.00 

178,607.00 

189,768.00 

898,146.00 
128,177.00 
69,511.00 
147,944.00 
387,705.00 
415,408.00 
364,580.00 

138,834.00 
137,990.00 

399 
393 
83 
94 
244 
141 

71 
44 

69 

263 

1,323 

160 
45 
148 
268 
450 
336 

91 
185 

1,232 
1,352 
255 
280 
756 
390 

212 
150 

225 

843 

4,293 
511 
143 
421 
862 
1,312 
1,018 

203 
495 

$      350,502.00 

343,709.00 

84,179.00 

95,226.00 

270,933.00 

128,931.00 

56,132.00 
47,442.00 

78,634.00 

225,776.00 

1,420,573.00 
120,084.00 
37,211.00 
161,075.00 
279,847.00 
440,788.00 
244,265.00 

88,580.00 
131,318.00 

Total    

103,903 

$72,374,227.45 

44,763 

$25,482,499.00 

27,731 

85,470 

$28,946,958.00 

*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 

Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
'*  Less  than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1963 


ASSISTANCE 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

AU  Other* 

flnan- 
cUl 

Serr- 
ice 

Cases 

Obligations 

Re- 
cipi- 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Only 
Case- 
load 

230 

$      130,063.00 

6 

$     1,108.04 

54 

$      26,938.84 

12 

$        7,330.05 



1             — 

918 

304 

178,356.00 

31 

4,941.62 

128 

28,068.46 

3 

1,993.49 

1 

345.00 

387 

114 

78,356.00 

5 

1,045.89 

23 

7,781.72 

6 

3,080.10 

— 

— 

271 

86 

58,834.00 

7 

2,226.96 

15 

7,717.03 

6 

3,307.76 

** 

186.25 

75 

183 

131,383.00 

8 

900.46 

29 

4,637.92 

16 

8,612.35 

** 

82.10 

572 

98 

51,311.00 

— 

— 

4 

773.69 

4 

1,951.90 

1 

346.78 

27 

53 

30,152.00 

3 

269.07 

3 

550.53 

5 

2,540.70 

*• 

39.00 

81 

54 

31,354.00 

1 

270.00 

13 

7,329.45 

— 

— 

** 

300.00 

397 

87 

56,603.00 

14 

3,129.94 

35 

15,776.49 

5 

3,213.14 

— 

— 

136 

207 

120,570.00 

14 

1,738.34 

36 

13,829.06 

9 

3,798.40 

— 

— 

499 

818 

585,496.00 

97 

22,687.42 

41 

5,032.86 

145 

68,180.05 

— 

— 

811 

128 

68,602.00 

15 

2,785.84 

21 

6,843.55 

3 

1,560.36 

** 

3.45 

71 

57 

35,284.00 

5 

259.06 

10 

2,873.98 

1 

600.00 

** 

65.00 

583 

107 

66,061.00 

2 

375.80 

3 

373.89 

2 

895.64 

** 

175.00 

430 

288 

177,259.00 

15 

2,276.00 

63 

18,454.88 

66 

30,280.00 

** 

380.00 

1,936 

334 

191,482.00 

10 

1,354.07 

82 

14,125.08 

55 

29,740.21 

** 

234.00 

524 

241 

139,919.00 

9 

1,645.22 

100 

43,716.62 

16 

9,156.11 

** 

290.00 

1,186 

114 

79,891.00 

1 

199.75 

7 

1,153.97 

11 

5,558.82 

1 

275.20 

172 

116 

46.527.00 

** 

155.00 

3 

537.60 

•• 

195.00 

** 

28.65 

485 

21,060 

$13,860,103.00 

1,894 

$558,901.72 

5,099 

$1,764,998.50 

3,029 

$1,692,262.01 

357 

$65,505.22 

43,987 
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Table  24 — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


FINANCIAL 

Counties 

Total 

Including 

Aid  to  Families 

Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

With 

Dependent   Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

1.   Alamance    .... 

1,060 

$      746,102.70 

481 

$      280,213.00 

277 

845 

$       309,106.00 

2.   Alexander    .... 

450 

323,783.82 

269 

163,673.00 

97 

238 

86,067.00 

3.   Alleghany    .... 

339 

246,425.80 

176 

108,314.00 

82 

227 

87,525.00 

4.  Anson     

723 

449,237.19 

398 

220,897.00 

180 

608 

142,115.00 

5.  Ashe      

813 

592,588.59 

355 

224,183.00 

237 

621 

246,363.00 

6.  Avery      

570 

360,915.67 

324 

169,544.00 

151 

380 

135,472.00 

7.  Beaufort     

1,021 

638,154.91 

498 

257,145.00 

235 

782 

227,330.00 

8.  Bertie      

743 

447,410.51 

395 

224,331.00 

149 

464 

117,693.00 

9.  Bladen     

836 

593,708.27 

310 

166,197.00 

340 

1,096 

324,192.00 

10.   Brunswick     .  .  . 

523 

355,876.80 

228 

127,221.00 

150 

455 

139,668.00 

11.   Buncombe    ... 

2,701 

1,480,212.49 

1,216 

638,525.00 

474 

1,380 

416,752.00 

12.   Burke      

1,083 

766,352.88 

460 

276,200.00 

248 

733 

279,324.00 

13.  Cabarrus    

1,204 

880,658.87 

544 

317,772.00 

269 

759 

278,198.00 

14.   Caldwell     

797 

565,557.32 

356 

206,997.00 

206 

580 

224,780.00 

15.  Camden    

151 

81,116.01 

82 

37,650.00 

27 

81 

19,883.00 

16.   Carteret      

638 

448,651.43 

252 

143,343.00 

147 

432 

164,548.00 

17.   Caswell     

604 

470,712.83 

235 

146.763.C0 

217 

627 

226,465.00 

18.   Catawba     

1,279 

994,188.87 

440 

290,714.00 

340 

985 

413,425.00 

19.   Chatham     

377 

243,713.69 

198 

105,223.00 

70 

185 

67,001.00 

20.  Cherokee    

677 

397,354.49 

341 

169,969.00 

177 

472 

147,196.00 

21.  Chowan     

212 

130,812.69 

112 

59,650.00 

37 

163 

34,271.00 

22.   Clay       

349 

215,837.00 

190 

101,843.00 

93 

264 

79,106.00 

23.   Cleveland     

1,690 

1,333,859.25 

807 

487,601.00 

459 

1,468 

566,924.00 

24.   Columbus     .... 

975 

580,362.30 

473 

245,689.00 

197 

659 

172,088.00 

25.   Craven      

1,372 

1,187,101.59 

597 

388,867.00 

414 

1,326 

558,324.00 

26.   Cumberland     .  . 

2,538 

2,088,323.52 

805 

510,910.00 

899 

3,102 

1,076,738.00 

27.   Currituck     .... 

167 

115,858.73 

93 

53,376.00 

23 

73 

22,405.00 

28.  Dare      

198 

137,956.13 

95 

61,684.00 

31 

63 

29,764.00 

29.  Davidson    

1,275 

1,030,714.24 

495 

333,707.00 

359 

1,030 

428,941.00 

30.   Davie    

367 

251,757.32 

182 

124,194.00 

59 

135 

58,950.00 

31.  Duplin      

906 

579,034.07 

350 

187,626.00 

244 

767 

24,340.00 

32.  Durham      

3,186 

3,010,751.76 

1,072 

710,252.00 

1,082 

3,501 

1,444,494.00 

33.   Edgecombe    .  .  . 

926 

567,778.16 

471 

273,123.00 

145 

514 

126,606.00 

34.  Forsyth     

5,245 

4,568,916.56 

1,378 

994,786.00 

1,804 

5,313 

2,336,213.00 

35.  Franklin      

846 

608,150.97 

358 

220,149.00 

251 

794 

244,026.00 

36.  Gaston    

2,714 

2,205,319.51 

846 

528,614.00 

931 

2,626 

1,115,010.00 

37.   Gates     

204 

118,704.26 

127 

68,439.00 

34 

99 

26,210.00 

38.  Graham    

227 

136,178.39 

127 

66,589.00 

62 

140 

49,297.00 

39.   Granville      .... 

483 

287,686.69 

251 

138,330.00 

75 

233 

57,441.00 

40.   Greene      

234 

141,044.72 

115 

63,468.00 

39 

137 

36,880.00 

41.   Guilford      

4,613 

4,193,550.90 

1,517 

1,069,672.00 

1,417 

4,527 

1,937,543.00 

*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 

Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
'*  Less   than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1963-June  30,  1964 


ASSISTANCE 

Non- 
flnan- 
cial 
Serv- 
ice 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Re- 
cipi- 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Only 
Case- 
load 

182 

$      118,859.00 

37 

$        6,308.19 

41 

$        8,351.22 

42 

$      23,265.29 



$             — 

872 

58 

38,252.00 

— 

— 

13 

28,214.45 

13 

7,577.37 

— 

— 

28 

72 

48,047.00 

3 

624.09 

4 

758.86 

2 

1,156.85 

— 

— 

31 

122 

79,893.00 

1 

263.31 

15 

2,408.88 

7 

3,655.00 

** 

5.00 

67 

178 

114,654.00 

2 

427.26 

40 

6,289.48 

1 

671.85 

— 

— 

361 

93 

55,241.00 

1 

144.67 

1 

289.00 

— 

— 

•• 

225.00 

160 

231 

137,625.00 

6 

923.42 

46 

12,905.43 

4 

2,116.06 

1 

110.00 

329 

141 

86,362.00 

17 

2,303.85 

35 

13,136.17 

6 

3,534.49 

•* 

50.00 

219 

160 

94,078.00 

5 

1,044.50 

12 

4,084.00 

9 

4,062.77 

** 

50.00 

155 

140 

87,474.00 

** 

37.65 

5 

1,397.55 

** 

78.60 

— 

— 

465 

454 

280,505.00 

26 

9,846.41 

357 

50,999.87 

168 

79,995.82 

6 

3,588.39 

359 

228 

146,431.00 

17 

4,698.12 

46 

14,346.34 

71 

40,370.06 

13 

4,983.36 

352 

298 

207,603.00 

14 

3,058.13 

60 

60,879.18 

19 

13,063.90 

** 

84.66 

782 

168 

109,681.00 

16 

1,798.01 

16 

1,715.47 

35 

20,585.84 

— 

— 

647 

36 

21,375.00 

** 

24.20 

5 

2,099.31 

— 

— 

1 

84.50 

207 

168 

119,556.00 

24 

3,663.26 

26 

7,541.13 

21 

10,000.04 

— 

— 

507 

128 

88,995.00 

8 

2,060.84 

8 

1,811.49 

8 

4,617.50 

— 

— 

143 

295 

223,841.00 

95 

14,068.04 

30 

6,260.45 

78 

45,132.95 

1 

747.43 

441 

100 

67,718.00 

2 

296.51 

3 

723.07 

4 

2,731.86 

** 

20.25 

124 

153 

78,677.00 

— 

— 

5 

954.16 

1 

483.33 

** 

75.00 

123 

48 

29,358.00 

5 

1,340.95 

10 

5,949.84 

** 

50.00 

** 

192.90 

103 

66 

34,888.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

322 

221,283.00 

8 

1,573.33 

32 

21,507.21 

62 

34,870.71 

** 

100.00 

276 

242 

145,065.00 

2 

290.60 

51 

11,230.24 

9 

5,419.46 

1 

580.00 

526 

273 

211,951.00 

11 

2,757.84 

53 

11,232.64 

24 

13,969.11 

— 

— 

890 

489 

351,146.00 

92 

22,184.77 

107 

57,862.77 

146 

69,181.98 

** 

300.00 

1,456 

39 

26,570.00 

8 

2,913.64 

4 

10,594.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

55 

38,181.00 

2 

758.63 

11 

4,899.95 

3 

2,426.05 

1 

242.50 

47 

298 

222,006.00 

34 

5,487.43 

26 

5,482.34 

63 

35,005.47 

** 

85.00 

702 

81 

54,309.00 

12 

2,569.66 

29 

6,882.05 

4 

4,441.61 

*♦ 

402.00 

50 

243 

141,286.00 

22 

1,859.28 

34 

17,592.13 

13 

6,309.00 

4i* 

21.66 

219 

703 

566,758.00 

35 

11,069.94 

242 

240,565.29 

48 

36,641.40 

4 

971.13 

550 

184 

131,145.00 

29 

3,321.09 

46 

10,880.66 

51 

22,702.41 

— 

— 

536 

1,102 

881,717.00 

196 

90,819.76 

140 

67,178.13 

348 

187,020.75 

277 

11,181.92 

1,280 

192 

129,265.00 

3 

624.00 

23 

4,000.41 

19 

10,086.56 

— 

— 

421 

605 

437,361.00 

26 

8,704.91 

213 

59,180.20 

57 

32,194.32 

36 

24,255.08 

877 

37 

21,208.00 

1 

155.65 

4 

1,987.46 

1 

704.15 

— 

— 

63 

32 

18,080.00 

2 

264.19 

3 

508.20 

1 

1,140.00 

** 

300.00 

242 

111 

76,246.00 

20 

5,361.01 

17 

5,554.29 

8 

4,709.90 

1 

44.49 

157 

68 

35,821.00 

2 

504.44 

9 

3,855.28 

1 

490.00 

•  * 

26.00 

417 

896 

744,101.00 

122 

41,910.08 

156 

96,330.63 

475 

297,854.15 

30 

6,140.04 

2,256 
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Table  24  (Continued) — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


FINANCIAL 

Counties 

Total 

Including 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families 

Duplications 

With 

Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

42.  Halifax    

1,403 

$  1,002,461.30 

604 

$       393,863.00 

404 

1,372 

$      379,440.00 

43.  Karnett    

1,504 

1,194,254.11 

628 

421,533.00 

447 

1,323 

483,231.00 

44.  Haywood    

1,037 

651,549.36 

594 

327,074.00 

241 

676 

199,407.00 

45.  Henderson 

710 

481,635.53 

415 

272,878.00 

90 

236 

100,118.00 

46.  Hertford      

558 

308,956.54 

269 

131,284.00 

143 

481 

109,833.00 

47.  Hoke     

227 

115,610.22 

133 

65,560.00 

34 

96 

23,770.00 

48.  Hyde     

270 

172,592.20 

165 

92,108.00 

60 

161 

59,301.00 

49.  Iredell     

944 

621,995.40 

464 

295,993.00 

124 

353 

118,586.00 

50.  Jackson    

788 

491,369.00 

461 

255,921.00 

176 

482 

147,473.00 

51.  Johnston    

1,744 

1,232,116.32 

711 

385,259.00 

481 

1,481 

527,777.00 

52.  Jones       

387 

252,078.82 

121 

67,841.00 

147 

416 

125,338.00 

53.  Lee      

582 

467,988.15 

215 

142,179.00 

182 

619 

207,368.00 

54.  Lenoir     

1,029 

720,410.50 

486 

275,253.00 

201 

668 

229,270.00 

55.  Lincoln     

593 

387,002.24 

290 

172,943.00 

116 

317 

119,179.00 

56.  Macon       

296 

155,633.80 

220 

105,526.00 

42 

124 

32,007.00 

57.  Madison      

1,094 

584,679.78 

409 

226,643.00 

305 

880 

250,743.00 

58.  Martin    

508 

321,787.60 

264 

141,127.00 

90 

345 

93,806.00 

59.  McDowell     

481 

324,135.68 

285 

177,922.00 

79 

211 

75,039.00 

60.  Mecklenburg 

4,798 

3,885,249.11 

2,052 

1,439,845.00 

1,085 

3,702 

1,351,912.00 

61.  Mitchell    

723 

572,838.00 

366 

247,356.00 

201 

533 

217,320.00 

62.   Montgomery    .  . 

602 

410,420.12 

272 

155,578.00 

147 

492 

157,908.00 

63.  Moore      

900 

580,067.48 

370 

201,992.00 

273 

842 

238,710.00 

64.  Nrsh      

1,316 

875,759.84 

692 

389,558.00 

302 

983 

285,903.00 

65.  New   Hanover 

2,537 

1,573,609.02 

698 

424,612.00 

585 

1,782 

684,810.00 

66.  Northampton    . 

692 

419,192.27 

327 

171.796.00 

183 

602 

152,135.00 

67.  Onslow     

1,012 

954,553.54 

290 

207,817.00 

438 

1,341 

552,292.00 

68.  Orange     

554 

441,340.97 

186 

127,911.00 

167 

549 

192,120.00 

69.  Pamlico    

284 

195,998.98 

146 

80,103.00 

83 

236 

82,178.00 

70.  Pasquotank 

423 

286,046.90 

219 

125,343.00 

69 

220 

66,606.00 

71.  Pender      

407 

237,464.82 

213 

112,351.00 

98 

335 

77,955.00 

72.  Perquimans 

265 

174,100.88 

149 

84,395.00 

44 

139 

42,481.00 

73.  Person      

922 

636,455.50 

369 

206,789.00 

262 

796 

272,942.00 

74.  Pitt     

1,345 

845,530.99 

659 

364,121.00 

247 

848 

239,305.00 

75.  Polk    

418 

319,105.05 

238 

151,415.00 

94 

284 

110,711.00 

76.  Randolph     

676 

536,109.49 

314 

205,747.00 

157 

495 

178,815.00 

77.  Richmond     .... 

1,363 

1,052,433.30 

544 

328,784.00 

380 

1,191 

452,771.00 

78.  Robeson      

1,859 

1,311,618.28 

838 

495,263.00 

531 

1,837 

517,742.00 

79.  Rockingham 

1,483 

1,234,347.19 

626 

431,928.00 

430 

1,235 

526,938.00 

80.  Rowan      

1,613 

1,205,857.70 

587 

403,485.00 

382 

1,127 

440,127.00 

81.   Rutherford      . 

1,634 

1,219,398.29 

866 

561,404.00 

319 

858 

382,723.00 

*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 

Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
'*  Less  than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1963-June  30,  1964 


ASSISTANCE 

Non- 
flnan- 
cial 
Serr- 
ice 

Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Medical   Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Re- 
cipi- 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Only 

Case- 
load 

276 

$      183,015.00 

41 

$  12,063.29 

54 

$      20,815.63 

24 

$      13,014.38 

** 

$      250.00 

263 

329 

239,208.00 

7 

2,312.99 

43 

14,271.90 

50 

33,697.22 

— 

— 

206 

193 

120,821.00 

2 

996.05 

3 

585.50 

4 

2,565.81 

** 

100.00 

206 

130 

86,731.00 

18 

3,125.29 

36 

8,886.06 

20 

8,977.18 

1 

920.00 

218 

107 

57,243.00 

17 

5,200.17 

18 

3,442.64 

4 

1,953.73 

— 

— 

118 

28 

14,452.00 

8 

1,403.39 

24 

10,424.83 

— 

— 

— 

— 

292 

35 

19,325.00 

7 

859.80 

3 

848.40 

— 

— 

** 

150.00 

363 

209 

160,034.00 

44 

9,286.86 

54 

10,394.95 

49 

27,600.59 

** 

100.00 

288 

151 

87,975.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 

391 

261,736.00 

39 

6,565.89 

71 

23,719.91 

51 

27,058.52 

— 

— 

253 

89 

50,668.00 

3 

638.96 

24 

6,152.86 

3 

1,440.00 

— 

— 

739 

146 

102,175.00 

1 

27.88 

14 

3,192.95 

24 

13,045.32 

— 

— 

110 

257 

179,927.00 

5 

1,567.58 

63 

21,074.95 

14 

12,186.35 

3 

1,131.71 

289 

102 

68,471.00 

15 

4,055.47 

42 

11,093.83 

28 

11,259.94 

— 

— 

202 

33 

17,838.00 

— 

— 

1 

262.80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

391 

166 

95,141.00 

** 

87.13 

4 

2,798.68 

210 

9,079.97 

** 

187.00 

627 

119 

73,257.00 

9 

1,612.48 

25 

10,927.89 

1 

651.33 

** 

405.90 

193 

88 

61,363.00 

3 

248.74 

17 

2,402.59 

9 

7,160.35 

— 

— 

564 

857 

710,384.00 

232 

147,278.28 

295 

35,523.39 

274 

197,936.44 

3 

2,370.00 

2,901 

156 

108,162.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

133 

84,006.00 

20 

3,749.49 

22 

4,833.95 

8 

4,344.68 

— 

— 

233 

206 

123,036.00 

5 

1,035.87 

21 

3,167.56 

23 

11,468.55 

2 

657.50 

190 

274 

183,839.00 

3 

571.62 

34 

9,893.13 

11 

5,995.09 

— 

— 

252 

487 

332,392.00 

9 

2,917.38 

646 

97,021.21 

56 

30,398.03 

56 

1,458.40 

1,579 

135 

77,568.00 

3 

661.61 

43 

16,325.16 

1 

606.50 

** 

100.00 

385 

212 

165,189.00 

5 

1,640.19 

49 

18,344.84 

17 

8,629.61 

1 

640.90 

453 

137 

97,132.00 

14 

2,689.82 

19 

3,043.53 

30 

18,417.32 

1 

27.30 

527 

50 

31,435.00 

** 

29.40 

5 

2,253.58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

84 

59,782.00 

3 

689.18 

35 

25,728.91 

13 

7,572.81 

** 

325.00 

373 

76 

43,891.00 

11 

1,901.38 

8 

826.44 

1 

540.00 

— 

— 

80 

60 

43,222.00 

1 

260.99 

11 

3,741.89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

311 

206 

138,803.00 

24 

4,549.96 

56 

9,589.08 

5 

3,769.66 

** 

12.80 

132 

303 

192,840.00 

22 

2,624.63 

79 

26,229.11 

35 

20,295.65 

*» 

115.60 

683 

80 

56,143.00 

— 

— 

6 

836.05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

139 

108,243.00 

27 

6,280.41 

18 

13,246.23 

21 

23,477.85 

** 

300.00 

303 

364 

245,355.00 

21 

4,799.04 

35 

11,786.31 

19 

8,787.95 

** 

150.00 

172 

389 

250,352.00 

1 

45.15 

38 

14,719.06 

62 

33,462.07 

** 

35.00 

666 

300 

225,861.00 

9 

1,168.18 

80 

24,085.71 

38 

24,366.30 

— 

— 

248 

357 

270,746.00 

39 

6,049.78 

140 

27,330.19 

103 

56,215.84 

5 

1,903.89 

608 

323 

231,306.00 

14 

3,126.48 

86 

26,586.21 

24 

12,939.35 

2 

1,313.25 

444 
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Table  24  (Continued) — Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


FINANCIAL 

Counties 

Total  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families 
With   Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

82.  Sampson      .... 

83.  Scotland      

84.  Stanly     

85.  Stokes     

86.  Surry    

87.  Swain     

88.  Transylvania 

89.  Tyrrell      

90.  Union      

91.  Vance     

92.  Wake    

93.  Warren     

94.  Washington    .  . 

95.  Watauga    

96.  Wayne    

97.  Wilkes    

98.  Wilson    

99.  Yadkin      

100.  Yancey     

1,177 

1,221 

465 

419 

1,029 

487 

296 
245 

501 

898 

3,718 

572 

252 

478 

1,571 

1,580 

1,329 

442 
601 

$       822,472.86 
803,389.66 
313,984.56 
310,108.70 
761,055.72 
321,993.33 

169,720.91 
157,527.30 

340,727.67 

596,902.21 

2,878,325.59 
342,224.88 
147,017.73 
386,846.93 
1,054,896.90 
1,085,389.15 
806,019.51 

338,320.68 
327,328.80 

492 
365 
250 
214 
560 
254 

167 
137 

293 

361 

1,460 
246 
136 

228 
776 
707 
678 

218 
302 

$      263,583.00 
199,787.00 
147,556.00 
129,376.00 
342,119.00 
135,193.00 

82,822.00 
69,562.00 

179,551.00 

206,556.00 

910,015.00 
139,878.00 
65,940.00 
151,313.00 
417,931.00 
425,649.00 
360,387.00 

145,531.00 

134,597.00 

391 
391 
71 
97 
227 
127 

62 

48 

69 

263 

1,200 
150 
46 
141 
337 
399 
293 

97 
187 

1,223 

1,327 

225 

286 
708 
374 

169 
167 

233 

842 

3,979 
480 
169 
396 
1,066 
1,122 
938 

232 
496 

$       390,918.00 
378,502.00 
75,658.00 
106,535.00 
270,038.00 
127,204.00 

48,957.00 
53,470.00 

81,102.00 

239,719.00 

1,313,766.00 
122,109.00 
42,347.00 
163,313.00 
373,675.00 
407,082.00 
249,492.00 

105,581.00 
142,865.00 

Total      

102,424 

$74,990,429.35 

43,623 

$26,339,289.00 

27,172 

83,991 

$29,877,106.00 

*  Does  not  include  Aid  to  the  Blind,  payments  into  State  Fund  for  the  Hospitalization  of  Assistance 
Recipients,    and    No    Money    Payment    Hospitalization. 
**  Less  than   0.5. 
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and  Total  Annual  Obligations  for  All  Public  Assistance, 
July  1,  1963-June  30,  1964 


ASSISTANCE 


Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

General  Assistance 

Medical   Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Hoarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

•    .Non- 
flnan- 
cial 
Serv- 
ice 

Cases 

Obligations 

Re- 
cipi- 
ents 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Chil- 
dren 

Obligations 

Per- 
sons 

Obligations 

Only 
Case- 
load 

218 

$      131,266.00 

7 

$     1,520.50 

56 

$      27,853.46 

13 

$        7,281.90 

** 

$        50.00 

400 

307 

194,263.00 

22 

4,349.08 

130 

23,574.04 

6 

2,694.54 

** 

220.00 

210 

108 

79,573.00 

6 

848.02 

23 

7,543.96 

7 

2,805.58 

— 

— 

243 

84 

61,754.00 

6 

2,741.20 

13 

6,797.42 

5 

2,717.08 

** 

188.00 

77 

183 

132,106.00 

10 

1,297.21 

32 

6,218.86 

17 

9,071.10 

** 

205.55 

475 

102 

57,728.00 

— 

— 

2 

469.36 

2 

1,122.00 

** 

276.97 

32 

51 

31,559.00 

3 

465.97 

3 

259.19 

10 

5,645.75 

** 

12.00 

124 

46 

27,994.00 

1 

120.00 

12 

5,481.30 

— 

— 

1 

900.00 

298 

102 

69,751.00 

16 

3,040.97 

15 

3,670.01 

6 

3,612.69 

— 

— 

140 

201 

126,925.00 

19 

2,304.95 

46 

17,291.92 

8 

4,105.34 

— 

— 

417 

748 

552,593.00 

107 

23,606.61 

51 

6,496.11 

152 

71,848.87 

— 

— 

816 

126 

69,508.00 

18 

2,909.49 

29 

6,049.35 

3 

1,732.94 

** 

38.10 

72 

56 

36,391.00 

4 

215.97 

9 

1,373.76 

1 

550.00 

** 

200.00 

510 

102 

70,398.00 

3 

786.57 

3 

651.64 

1 

284.72 

** 

100.00 

333 

319 

211,919.00 

16 

2,111.17 

64 

17,932.22 

59 

31,223.51 

** 

105.00 

2,176 

331 

205,341.00 

14 

169,427.00 

62 

8,352.94 

67 

36,942.94 

•* 

327.00 

488 

229 

138,005.00 

7 

1,060.56 

108 

49,342.49 

13 

7,463.96 

1 

268.50 

1,193 

110 

79,457.00 

1 

276.75 

3 

448.48 

12 

6,795.90 

1 

230.55 

178 

107 

49,018.00 

— 

— 

5 

812.80 

** 

36.00 

— 

— 

519 

21.199 

$14,707,228.00 

1,851 

$547,531.76 

4,871 

$1,585,466.54 

3,250 

$1,863,165.82 

457 

$70,642.23 

42,307 
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STAFF  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

June  30,  1964 

Adams,  Mrs.  Frances  B.,  administrative  office 

Aleshire,  Ruth  C,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.,  personnel  and  county  organization 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Faye  B.,  data  processing  unit 

Auman,  Diana,  division  of  public  assistance 

Autry,  Mrs.  Caron  B.,  division  of  child  welfare 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Charlotte  H.,  disability  determination  unit 

Barksdale,  Mrs.  Carol  P.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 

Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Betty  B.,  disability  determination  unit 

Billings,  Mrs.  Jean  F.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 

Blake,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 

Boone,  Mrs.  Susan  S.,  staff  development 

Borgman,  Robert  D.,  clinical  psychologist,   division  of  psychological 

services 
Bostic,  Linda,  disability  determination  unit 
Bridges,  Larry  K.,  data  processing  unit 
Brown,  Mrs.  Lena  P.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Brown,  R.  Eugene,  commissioner 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Jacquelyn  M.,  personnel  and  county  organization 
Bryant,  Janet  S.,  personnel  and  county  organization 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Annebelle  R.,  disability  determination  unit 
Buffaloe,  Mrs.  Magdalene  D.,  file  room 

Bullock,  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.,  clerical  unit  supervisor,  file  room 
Bunch,  Iris  J.,  file  room 

Burgess,   Andrew  J.,  accountant,   division   of  finance   and  budgets 
Burgess,   Marshall   S.,   welfare  accounts  auditor,   division   of  finance 

and  budgets 
Burt,  Lucy  P.,  case  analyst,  quality  control 
Bush,  Ellen  D.,  director  of  field  service 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Bonita  S.,  disability  determination  unit 
Carter,  Mrs.  Betty  R.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Chambers,  Russell  R.,  director,  medical  services 
Chandler,  Gladys,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 
Christian,  Louis  G.,  supervisor,  community  services 
Clark,  L.  Russell,  chief  auditor,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Clifton,  Donna  D.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Cole,  Mrs.  Louise  W.,  mail  and  supply  room 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.,  administrative  office 

Corbett,  Charles  F.,  assistant  supervisor,  disability  determination  unit 
Couch,  Mrs.  Martha  L.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Cozart,  Mary  J.,  division  of  correctional  institutions 
Creech,  Mrs.  Julia  P.,  disability  determination  unit 
Daniel,  Mrs.  Joan  R.,  medical  services 
Davis,  Mrs.  Laura  A.,  administrative  office 
Dennis,  Channie  R.,  Jr.,  manager,  data  processing  unit 
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Dewar,  Dr.  William  B.,  medical  consultant,  disability  determination 

unit  (part-time) 
Diab,  Dr.  Albert  J.,  medical  consultant,  disability  determination  unit 

(part-time) 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Betty  M.,  disability  determination  unit 
Dorsett,    Harry    K.,    clinical    psychologist,    division    of    psychological 

services   (part-time) 
Droppleman,  Mrs.  Anne  R.,  supervisor,  division  of  public  assistance 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Betsy  M.,  data  processing  unit 
Ellis,  Clara  Mae,  consultant,  services  to  the  aged 
Ezell,  William  Curtis,  supervisor,  quality  control 
Farmer,  Elsie  L.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Faucette,  Lonnie  J.,  data  processing  unit 
Ferrell,  Mrs.  Patricia  B.,  file  room 
Fink,  Elizabeth  M.,  administrative  officer 
Fleming,  Jane  A.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Gantt,  Mrs.  Adelaide  L.,  supervisor,  division  of  child  welfare 
Gard,  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.,  disability  determination  unit 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Grace  B.,  legal  services 

Gash,  Mrs.  Marporie  G.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Gerock,  Mrs.  Geraldine  S.,  division  of  psychological  services 
Gerstel,  Mrs.  Eva,  social  research  assistant,  division  of  research  and 

statistics 
Gibson,  Betty  B.,  supervisor,  division  of  child  welfare 
Giles,  Mrs.  Sara  N.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Goodman,  A.  Vernon,  welfare  accounts  auditor,  division  of  finance  and 

budgets 
Griffin,  Dr.  Doorthy  P.,  director,  division  of  psychological  services 
Grimes,  Mrs.  Dorothy  F.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Hall,  Dr.  Helen  E.,  medical  consultant,  division  of  public  assistance 

(part-time)  and  disability  determination  unit   (part-time) 
Hardison,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Harrelson,  Kathryn  B.,  personnel  and  county  organization 
Harris,  Barbara  Sue,  disabliity  determination  unit 
Harris,  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.,  disability  determination  unit 
Harris,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Hartzog,  Mrs.  Grace  M.,  supervisor  of  personnel  and  county  organiza- 
tion 
Henley,  Margery  J.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Herman,  Dr.  Lester  R.,  medical  consultant,  disability  determination 

unit 
Herring,  Mrs.  Irene  N.,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 
Himes,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Hodges,  Charlotte,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Holland,  Mrs.  Ruth  C,  file  room 
Hopkins,  Rosa  V.,  disability  determination  unit 
Howard,  Florence  K.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Hoyle,  Mrs.  Bernadette  W.,  director  of  publications  and  information 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Edith  D.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Hyman,  Warren  G.,  supervisor,  division  of  child  welfare 
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Jeffreys,  Brenda,  fund  soliciting  services 

Johnson,  Franklin  R.,  mail  and  supply  room 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Janice  B.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Linda  B.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  supervisor,  division  of  child  welfare 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Myra  L.,  data  processing  unit 

Jones,  Mrs.  Anne  S.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 

Jones,  Billy  D.,  accountant,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 

Jones,  Mrs.  Maria  K.,  public  welfare  field  representative 

Jones,  Nancy,  public  welfare  field  representative 

Jones,  Mrs.  Rose  Marie,  services  to  the  aged 

Jones,  Mrs.  Sylvia  G.,  division  of  public  assistance 

Kerr,  Betty  C,  file  room 

King,  Lucy  J.,  assistant  supervisor,  disability  determination  unit 

King,  Ruth  E.,  division  of  public  assistance 

Kirkman,  Mrs.  Halolee  S.,  file  room 

Kiser,  Dr.  Glenn  A.,  medical  consultant,  disability  determination  unit 

(part-time) 
Langston,   Pollyanna,  supervisor,   division   of  child  welfare 
Larkins,  Dr.  John  R.,  consultant,  unit  of  work  among  Negroes 
Lassiter,  Mrs.  Frances  W.,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare  (part- 
time) 
Leatherwood,  Mrs.  Wanda  J.,  consultant,  services  to  the  aged 
Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Kathleen  L.,  disability  determination  unit 
Liles,  Linda  L.,  disability  determination  unit 
Liverman,  Mrs.  Iris  F.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Llewellyn,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  consulting  psychiatrist  (part-time) 
Lonon,  Mrs.  Nelle  G.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Lowe,  Mrs.  Eloise  W.,  data  processing  unit 
Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 
Massey,  Mrs.  Hortense  P.,  medical  services 
McAndrew,  Dr.  Helton,  clinical  psychologist,  division  of  psychological 

services 
McFadyen,  Emmie  D.,  disability  determination  unit 
McKnight,  Bessie  M.,  unit  of  work  among  Negroes 
Middleton,  William  R.,  Jr.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Mitchiner,  Mrs.  Myra  J.,  director,  division  of  public  assistance 
Moore,  Dr.  Barbara,  consulting  psychiatrist,  disability  determination 

unit  (part-time) 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Maxine  S.,  clinical  psychologist,  division  of  psycholog- 
ical services 
Morris,  Robert  T.,  disability  determination  unit 
Morton,  Mrs.  Shirley  T.,  disability  determination  unit 
Moseley,  Barbara  A.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Munns,  Derward  Douglas,  accountant,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Murray,  Mrs.  Rebecca  P.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Nale,   Dr.   Stanley  L.,  clinical  psychologist,   division  of  psychological 

services 
Naylor,  Mrs.  Jane  F.,  analyst,  division  of  public  assistance 
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Neville  Mrs.  Janet  M.  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  Lucille  H.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 

Parker,  Mrs.  Emma  N.,  division  of  medical  services 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Nina  W.,  clinical  psychologist,  division  of  psychological 

services 
Partridge,  Alice  Ruth,  mail  and  supply  room 
Pate,  Mrs.  Alma  L.,  services  to  the  aged 
Patrick,  Alma  A.,  disability  determination  unit 
Pegram,  John  D.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Pemberton,  Mrs.  Annie  May,  supervisor  of  services  to  the  aged 
Perkinson,  John  L.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Ponder,  Mrs.  Editha  M.,  director,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Poole,  Mrs.  Elsalee  S.,  services  to  the  aged 
Poole,  Mrs.  Nancy  Ann,  division  of  child  welfare 
Poole,  William  P.,  disability  determination  unit 
Porter,  Edward  C,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Pulley,  Mrs.  Barbara  B.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Raper,  Mrs.  Faylene  M.,  disability  determination  unit 
Reintjes,  Mrs.  Verna  M.,  clinical  psychologist,  division  of  psycholog- 
ical services   (part-time) 
Rericha,  Mrs.  Annie  J.,  disability  determination  unit 
Riley,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  field  services 

Roberts,  Mary  F.,  supervisor  of  adoptions,  division  of  child  welfare 
Robeson,  Robert  I.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Mamie  B.,  division  of  public  assistance 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Nancy  L.,  disability  determination  unit 
Rondberg,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Runnion,  Margaret  S.,  administrative  office 
Russell,  Mrs.  Idonna  E.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Sanders,  Miriam  M.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Saunders,  Mrs.  Helen  J.,  file  room 
Scott,  Viola,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 
Seagroves,  George  E.,  data  processing  unit 
Shambaugh,  Richard  L.,  analyst,  quality  control 
Shepherd,  Kate  B.,  supervisor  of  staff  development 
Sherrill,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  consultant,  division  of  child  welfare 
Sledge,  Mrs.  Jeannette  G.,  data  processing  unit 
Smith,  Mrs.  Daphne  P.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Smith,  Mrs.  Helen  P.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
St.  Clair,  Mrs.  Annie  Sue  H.,  consultant,  services  to  the  aged 
Stanland,  Marion  D.,  clinical  psychologist,   division  of  psychological 

services 
Starbuck,  Nancy,  division  of  psychological  services 
Stevens,  Edward  S.,  inspector,  correctional  institutions 
Stocks,  Mrs.  Willa  Jean,  disability  determination  unit 
Stone,  Meroe  N.,  file  room 

Strowd,  Annie,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Terry,  Alice  L.,  division  of  child  welfare 

Thompson,  Dr.  W.  Nelson,  medical  consultant,  division  of  public  as- 
sistance (part-time)   and  disability  determination  unit   (part-time) 
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Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Sarah  R.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Dorothea  B.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Turlington,  Iris  A.,  disability  determination  unit 
Turner,  Mrs.  Virginia  H.,  disability  determination  unit 
Walker,  Mrs.  Ellen  R.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Walker,  Mrs.  Martha  H.,  division  of  research  and  statistics 
Ward,  Robert  H.,  assistant  commissioner 
Warren,  Mrs.  Margaret  P.,  division  of  public  assistance 
Warren,  Mrs.  Gloria  B.,  disability  determination  unit 
Watkins,  Kenneth  A.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
Webster,  Sarah  L.,  file  room 

Wells,  Elizabeth,  supervisor,  disability  determination  unit 
Whaley,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.,  disability  determination  unit 
Whitaker,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  division  of  child  welfare 
Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Rose  C,  services  to  the  aged 
Whitley,  Rufus  M.,  messenger 

Wiggins,  James  M.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Wiggins,  Vivian  M.,  division  of  finance  and  budgets 
Wilburn,  Mrs.  Betty  B.,  division  of  phychological  services 
Wilkerson,  Sara  E.,  supervisor  of  fund  soliciting  services 
Williams,   Dr.   Charles   F.,   medical   consultant,   disability   determina- 
tion unit    (part-time) 
Williams,  Mrs.  Louise  D.,  division  of  public  assistance 
Williams,  Okie  Inez,  division  of  public  assistance 
Williamson,  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.,  consultant,  services  to  the  aged 
Willoughby,  Alma  Louise,  file  room 

Wilson,  Katherine  P.,  supervisor,  division  of  child  welfare 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  public  welfare  field  representative 
Winston,  Mrs.  Constance  C,  medical  services 
Wolff,  Myrtle  P.,  director  of  division  of  child  welfare 
Womble,  Mrs.  Louise  L.,  case  analyst,  division  of  public  assistance 
Woodall,  Mrs.  Ethel  B.,  case  analyst,  division  of  public  assistance 
Yarborough,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  personnel  and  county  organization 
Young,  Mrs.  Kathleen  T.,  specialist,  disability  determination  unit 
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County 


Director 


Address 


Alamance 

Mr.  Gerard  J.  Anderson 

Graham 

Alexander 

Mr.  Luther  Dyson 

Taylorsville 

Alleghany 

Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic 

Sparta 

Anson 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Haskell 

Wadesboro 

Ashe 

Miss  Frances  Tucker 

Jefferson 

Avery 

Miss  Billye  Hughes,  Acting 

Newland 

Beaufort 

Mrs.  Rita  P.  Teterton,  Acting 

Washington 

Bertie 

Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith 

Windsor 

Bladen 

Mr.  Russell  Sessoms,  Acting 

Elizabethtown 

Brunswick 

Mrs.  Emma  Tatum 

Southport 

Buncombe 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Coman 

Asheville 

Burke 

Mr.  James  A.  Blakley 

Morganton 

Cabarrus 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Long 

Concord 

Caldwell 

Mrs.  Teckla  R.  Kelly,  Acting 

Lenoir 

Camden 

Mr.  James  P.  Clark 

Camden 

Carteret 

Miss  Georgie  P.  Hughes 

Beaufort 

Caswell 

Mr.  Daylon  T.  Greene 

Yanceyville 

Catawba 

Mr.  Villard  C.  Blevins 

Newton 

Chatham 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd 

Pittsboro 

Cherokee 

Mr.   Vernie   Ayers,   Acting 

Murphy 

Chowan 

Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan 

Edenton 

Clay 

Mr.  Alvin  L.  Penland 

Hayesville 

Cleveland 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Carpenter 

Shelby 

Columbus 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Wright 

Whiteville 

Craven 

Miss  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin 

New  Bern 

Cumberland 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hauser 

Fayetteville 

Currituck 

Mr.  E.  C.  Modlin,  Acting 

Currituck 

Dare 

Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins 

Manteo 

Davidson 

Miss  Doris  Gertrude  Lopp 

Lexington 

Davie 

Mrs.  Leona  Graham  Smoot 

Mocksville 

Duplin 

Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor 

Kenansville 

Durham 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Williams 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Mrs.   Claudia   Edwards 

Tarboro 

Forsyth 

Mr.  John  T.  McDowell 

Winston-Salem 

Franklin 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  York 

Louisburg 

Gaston 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  B.  McCauley 

Gastonia 

Gates 

Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter 

Gatesville 

Graham 

Mrs.  Christine  H.  Corpening 

Robbinsville 

Granville 

Mr.  William  W.  Mullen 

Oxford 

Greene 

Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg 

Snow  Hill 

Guilford 

Mr.  L.  M.  Thompson 

Greensboro 

Halifax 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Butler,  Acting 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Lillington 

Haywood 

Mr.  Edgar  P.  Israel 

Waynesville 

Henderson 

Mrs.  Jamie  Purcell 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

Miss   Margaret  Newbern 

Winton 

Hoke 

Mrs.   C.  H.   Giles 

Raeford 

Hyde 

Mr.  William  A.  Miller 

Swan  Quarter 

Iredell 


Mrs.  Edith  Bryson  Franklin 
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County 

Director 

Address 

Jackson 

Mr.  G.  C.  Henson 

Sylva 

Johnston 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Park 

Smithfield 

Jones 

Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt 

Trenton 

Lee 

Mr.  Raymond  Ledford 

Sanford 

Lenoir 

Mr.  A.  William  Safriet 

Kinston 

Lincoln 

Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg 

Lincolnton 

Macon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Crawford 

Franklin 

Madison 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miss   Mary   W.   Taylor 

Williamston 

McDowell 

Mrs.  Ann  C.  Hawkins 

Marion 

Mecklenburg 

Mr.  Wallace  H.  Kuralt 

Charlotte 

Mitchell 

Mr.  Rayburn  Yelton 

Bakersville 

Montgomery 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ledbetter 

Troy 

Moore 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole 

Carthage 

Nash 

Mr.  James  A.  Glover 

Nashville 

New  Hanover 

Miss  Lela  Moore  Hall 

Wilmington 

Northampton 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown 

Jackson 

Onslow 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Sexton 

Jacksonville 

Orange 

Mr.  James  A.  Wight 

Hillsboro 

Pamlico 

Miss  Willie   Sutton 

Bayboro 

Pasquotank 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Edwards 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thomas 

Burgaw 

Perquimans 

Mr.  C.  Edgar  White 

Hertford 

Person 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Brite 

Roxboro 

Pitt 

Mr.  Junius  S.  Grimes,  III 

Greenville 

Polk 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Baucom 

Columbus 

Randolph 

Mr.  Randolph  S.  Smith,  Acting 

Asheboro 

Richmond 

Mr.  Brent  P.  Yount 

Rockingham 

Robeson 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Vitou 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Cheek,  Acting 

Reidsville 

Rowan 

Mrs.  Paul  W.  Donnelly 

Salisbury 

Rutherford 

Mrs.  John  M.  Doggett 

Rutherfordton 

Sampson 

Mrs.   Margaret   Gunter 

Clinton 

Scotland 

Mr.  Malcolm  McRae 

Laurinburg 

Stanly 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances  McDaniel 

Albemarle 

Stokes 

Mr.  Curlee  Joyce 

Danbury 

Surry 

Mr.   Sherley   Blackburn 

Dobson 

Swain 

Mr.  Leroy  English 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Jenkins 

Brevard 

Tyrrell 

Mr.  William  E.  Bateman 

Columbia 

Union 

Mrs.  George  S.  Lee 

Monroe 

Vance 

Miss  Betsy  Rose  Jones 

Henderson 

Wake 

Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk 

Raleigh 

Warren 

Mr.  Julian  W.  Farrar 

Warrenton 

Washington 

Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

Mr.  Dave  P.  Mast 

Boone 

Wayne 

Mr.  Floyd  R.  Evans 

Goldsboro 

Wilkes 

Mr.  Charles  C.  McNeill 

Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

Mr.  M.  G.  Fulghum 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Mr.  Joe  Carroll  Matthews 

Yadkinville 

Yancey 

Mr.  L.  G.  Deyton 

Burnsville 
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